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It is with unfeigned diffidence that the writer com- 
mits this work to the puhlic. A man writing the memoir 
of a woman — a digger among Greek roots writing the life 
of a sensitive child of genius and song — a not very inti- 
mate acquaintance delineating a character to which the 
most thorough knowledge could hardly do justice — consti- 
tutes a triad of difficulties which he can scarcely hope to 
have overcome. The author undertook the work reluc- 
tantly, and he will he abundantly satisfied if it shall make 
upon the mind of the reader that impression of the rare 
excellence of its subject which the study of her life and 
letters has left upon his own. 

Mrs Judson was a very voluminous correspondent, 
and the selection from her letters, often of very nearly 
equal merit, was a matter of considerable difficulty. 
Sometimes, doubtless, the selection might have been 
made more wisely, and many have been omitted which, 
with larger limits, he would gladly have inserted. The 
reader should remember that Mrs Judson 's letters were 
written amidst the pressing duties of a very busy life ; 
often from a sick bed ; often when her brain was over- 
tasked, and well nigh exhausted, by the drafts for the 
press; and her letters, therefore, could be hardly ex- 
pected to be always a fair measure of her intellectual 
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powers. Still they will not, I think, be found unworthy 
of her reputation. 

The true lover of poetry will not, I trust, complain of 
the number of her poetical pieces inserted in the memoir, 
for most of these are such as will always find a welcome, 
and they will, in fact, enhance very considerably the 
interest of the volume. My chief apology, however, for 
inserting them is, that they belong in a pre-eminent 
degree to her life. They grow directly out of the criti- 
cal passages of her history, and they at once illustrate 
her feelings amidst these scenes, and derive from the 
circumstances under which they were written fresh force 
and beauty. They come from her heart more than from 
her intellect ; they belong to her life even more than to 
her works. 

In parting with the work, I would express my grati- 
tude to the family and personal friends of Mrs Judson, 
who have furnished valuable materials. To Bev. Dr 
Bright, I am under very peculiar obligations for his 
patient kindness in listening to the reading of my manu- 
script during the hot month of August, and for the 
important information and numerous valuable sugges- 
tions by which he has improved the work. With this 
I submit it to the public, earnestly hoping that it may 
subserve the great cause to which Mrs Jadson's life was 
devoted. 



UxxYiMrrr of Rochkstxb, 
S«3ptember 186a 



CHAPTER I. 

ALDEKBROOK. 

** The floating clouds their ttate shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend : 

Not shall she foil to see, 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Gi'ace that shall moald the maiden's form, 

BjT silent sympathy. 

**The rtars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her car 

In many a secret iHace, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round. 
And beauty, bom of murmuring sound. 

Shall pass into her fiice." 

About thirty miles south from Utica, in Central New 
York, on the head waters of the Chenango JKiver, and at 
the head of the charming valley which follows the wind- 
ings of that stream in its picturesque course to the 
Susquehanna, lies Hamilton, one of the most heautiful 
interior villages of the State, and the seat of the literary 
and theological institution known as Madison University. 
Here the parents of Mrs Emily C. Judson spent nearly 
the last twenty years of their lives; here Mrs Judson 
was married ; and hither she finally came hack to die. 
Bordering Hamilton on the south east, lies the hroken and 
hilly township of Brookfield ; to the south west a con- 
aiderahle range of hills separates it from the neat and 
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thriying village of EatoD, four miles distant. North of 
this latter place, in the same town, lies the somewhat 
larger village of Morrisville. North east of Morrisville 
is the small settlement of Pratt's Hollow, or Prattsville ; 
Smith field, with its pleasant village of Peterhoro', joins 
it on the north; and ahout ten miles west, on one of 
our lovely little inland lakes, is Cazenovia, the seat of 
a flourishing institution of learning, founded hy the 
Methodists. These, and many other villages lying in 
Madison county, dot the surface of an elevated and 
broken, but picturesquely diversified, and not unfruitful 
region — a region where winter holds a long and rigorous 
sway, but which blooms into varied and most attractive 
loveliness under the balmy influence of summer. 

About a mile and a half south of Eaton village, the 
road passes through^ a sequestered and narrow valley, 
where nestles in the hill side a small dwelling, known to 
the readers of Fanny Forester's sketches as Underbill 
Cottage. The road which now winds at its foot formerly 
ran above it, so that the roof of the cottage scarcely rose 
above its level, and you did in truth feel half disposed 
" to step from the road where you stood to the tip of the 
chimney," that peeped out from its verdurous shelter. 
For a description of the cottage as it was and is, I must 
send the reader to Miss Forester's faithful portraiture. 
Embosomed in trees and shrubbery, the clematis wreath- 
ing itself about the humble portico ; the wild vine and 
the eglantine clambering over the windows and the roof; 
the myrtle and the roses blending their green and fra- 
grance, it amply justifies her description, and realizes our 
ideal of a thoroughly rural residence. At some distance 
below, through the bottom of the valley, wound a small 
streamlet, fringed with alders, while beyond rises a range 
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of hills, covered partly with forests, partly with wild 
briars — the whole formiDg a scene of romantic loveliness 
such as might have inspired the pen that portrayed the 
Bceneryof the "Lady of the Lake." This spot — ^thecottage, 
the brook, the valley, the hills which embosom them — the 
pen of genius has consecrated to the world as Alderbrook. 
Some of the accessories to the picture, Emily, with a 
romancer's license, borrowed from the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Morrisville, and her use of the term stretches 
over a somewhat fluctuating territory. But all the actual 
elements of the scene she has delineated with equal spirit 
and fidelity. 

I said the streamlet wound — not winds — ^through the 
valley beneath the cottage ; for that, within a few years, 
has become a thing of the past. The ruthless march of 
improvement has invaded these sacred precincts; the 
clang of machinery breaks the stillness of the secluded 
valley; its broad tributary expanse of water now rolls 
over the little brook and its fringe of green ; and Alder- 
brook, touched by the magic of genius, is " Alderbrook," 
indeed, still, and for ever — ^but it is alder-brook no longer. 
Thus does the remorseless touch of enterprise brush away 
the golden hues of the ideal. So it is to be ; and in an 
age when omnibuses thunder by the olive garden of 
Plato, when the steam-whistle startles the hoary centuries 
that look down from the summits of the Pyramids, and 
threatens the sacred solitudes of Olivet and Tabor, so 
humble a bit of romance as Alderbrook may not hope to 
escape unprofaned. But the true " hallowed ground" of 
earth is in the human heart ; the consecrated spots of 
genius, driven from the dusty and noonday glare of the 
actual, live inviolate in the haunted realm, the " dim, 
religious light" of the imagination. 
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In the little cottage thus signalized, Emily Chubbuck 
was — not born ; but in a small dwelling near by, now no 
longer standing. But here she spent most of her early 
childhood ; this she often afterward revisited, and ever 
cherished with peculiar aflfection ; and this, perhaps, be- 
yond any other spot on earth, was endeared to her heart 
and her fancy by the sacred associations of home. In 
the shade of those embowering trees she and her sisters 
played ; along that murmuring brook they wandered in 
childish glee ; and among those wild and romantic hills 
they learned to love nature in all her varied aspects of 
sullenness and beauty. 

She was bom August 22, 1817, of poor, but reputable 
parents, who removed to this region from New Hamp- 
shire in 1816, when the country was comparatively new. 
They had formerly been in comfortable circumstances, 
though never wealthy. Her father was a man of more 
than ordinary intelligence ; but failed to combine with 
it much of that practical shrewdness and energy so neces- 
sary to worldly prosperity. Tried by life's lower, material 
standard, his life was a failure; tried by its higher, 
spiritual standard, it was a gratifying success. Emily's 
mother also was a woman of fine intellect, and endowed 
with much of that force of will and practical sagacity in 
which her husband was deficient. Both, with all who 
knew them, were in character above any whisper of re- 
proach. Beyond these brief statements, Emily has spared 
her biographer the labour of an extended record. The 
following little sketch of her parentage and childhood, 
drawn up for her husband, is too interesting to be with- 
held from the reader. What its details may be thought 
to lack in dignity will be more than made up by the light 
which they shed on the hidden springs of her character 
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and destiny. They strike to the inner heart of her 
biography, and show us in what a school of suffering and 
self-denial God was fitting her for her life-work. They 
will be read with tearful interest by her admirers, and 
teach, we hope, to many youthful hearts lessons of thank- 
ful resignation and resolute purpose. 



CHAPTER II. 



AUTOBIOORAPHT OF HER OHILDHOOD. 



" The roots how bitter !— yet the fruits are 8W?et .* - 

" Sorrows that are sorrows still, 
Lose the bitter taste of woe ; 
Nothing's altogether ill 
In the grieft of long aga** 



NOTES OF ICT EABLT LIFE, PBEPABED PABTLT FBOM ICEMOBT, AMD 
PABTLT FEOM LETTEBS AND PAPEBS. (FOE MT HUSBAND.) 

John Chubbuok was a native of Wales, though of 
English parentage. He emigrated to the American colo- 
nies somewhere about the year 1700. The vessel in 
which he sailed being wrecked off Nantucket, he landed 
and subsequently took up his permanent residence in 
that vicinity. His son Jonathan, bom near Nantucket, 
was married to Hannah Marble, a worthy and pious 
woman, by whom he had several children. Among them 
was Simeon, my paternal grandfather. Simeon Chub- 
buck was bom at Bridgewater, Massachusetts. At the 
breaking out of hostilities between England and her colo- 
nies, he, though only sixteen years of age, enlisted as a 
volunteer in the colonial army, and continued in the 
service until peace was restored, and the army disbanded. 
He afterwards married Lydia Pratt, a native of Bridge- 
water, by whom he had five sons and five daughters. 
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Charles, the second son, was born at Bedford, New Hamp- 
shire, March 3, 1780. 

James Bichards, the father of my maternal grand- 
father, was a native of England, and a dissenter. His 
son Amos married Catherine McCartney, whose father 
was an Irishman, and her mother, Mary Bois, a French 
Huguenot. My maternal grandfather was also a boy- 
Tolunteer in the war of the Bevolution, and a commis- 
sioned officer in the last war of the United States with 
England. Lavinia Bichards, the eldest of the thirteen 
children of Amos and Catherine McCartney Bichards, 
was bom June 1, 1785, at Gk)ffstown, New Hampshire. 
She was piously edueated by an excellent mother, and at 
an early age united with the Presbyterian Church. 

Charles Chubbuck and Lavinia Bichards were married 
November 17, 1805, at Goffstown, New Hampshire. 
They subsequently removed to Eaton, Madison county. 
New York, where they arrived September 27, 1816. 
While on a visit preparatory to removal, my father 
gained a hope in Christ, and was baptized May 19, 1816, 
and my mother followed him in the same ordinance the 
ensuing November. They brought with them to New 
York four children. 

Lavinia Bichards Chubbuck was bom at Bedford, New 
Hampshire, September 28, 1806, and died at Pratt's Hol- 
low, New York, June 22, 1829, after a lingering illness 
of about five weeks. She evinced from childhood sin- 
gular energy and strength of character, which qualities 
increased as trials thickened round her path, and through 
her last years of suffering her activity and cheerfulness 
never failed. She was converted and baptized at the 
commencement of her illness, and from that time she 
daily grew in grace until the end of her life. Materials 
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for a memoir (a jonmal, several poems, letters, &c,) were 
placed in the hands of the Bev. Dr Nathaniel Kendrick, 
who arranged them for the press, and left them at a pub- 
lishing house, but they were never heard of afterward.* 

Benjamin Chnbbuck was born at Bedford, New Hamp- 
shire, March 25, 1809. When about seven years of age, 
he had an alarming attack of inflammation of the brain, 
from the efifects of which he never fully recovered. His 
nervous system was permanently deranged, and some of 
the mental qualities entirely suspended, while others re- 
mained in full and healthful operation. He was on this 
account a source of constant anxiety up to the time of 
his death, which took place at the house of our mother's 
sister in Michigan, September 1, 1846. He left a wife 
and two children. 

Harriet Chubbuck was bom at Goffstown, New Hamp- 
shire, November 18, 1811, and died at Morrisville, New 
York, December 6, 1831. She was very beautiful in per- 
son, and fascinating in manners, and for a time was the 
prjde of the family. After her conversion, less than a 
year previous to her death, her natural gaiety was to a 
great extent subdued; and so beloved had she rendered 
herself, that her death, which was sudden, threw a gloom 
over the whole community, and the funeral services were 
disturbed by sobbings from different parts of the house. 
Her mind was much exercised on the subject of missions; 
and she once told me, in strict confidence, that she had 
consecrated herself solemnly to this cause — ^had made a 
vow which nothing but death could break. 

John Walker Chubbuck was bom September 24, 1815, 

* LarinU tnd her jonnger alitor Huriet sre IjeaatlfaUy coaunemonited by Mrs 
Jndaon in the nnaU rolome entitled " My Two Slsten." mitten after her retva 
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at GrofifstowB, New Hampshire. He learned the hoBineBS 
of printing at Morrisville, New York, and afterward con- 
ducted newspapers at Hamilton and Cazenovia. He re- 
moved to Milwaukee, Wisconsin Territory, in 1834, where 
he established, in connection with another man, a news- 
paper which has since been permanent. While residing 
there he was converted, and united with the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Sarah Catharine Chubbuck was bom at Eaton, New 
York, October 25, 1816. She was baptized at Morrisville, 
April 1840. 

William Wallace Chubbuck was bom at Eaton, New 
York, January 1, 1824. He learned printing, but has 
devoted his life principally thus far to editing papers and 
to teaching. 

I was the fifth child, and the first born out of New 
England. I was bom August 22, 1817, at Eaton, Madi- 
son county. New York. I was an exceedingly delicate 
child, and my mother was often warned that she could 
'^ have me with her but a short time." I remember being 
much petted and indulged during my first years (proba- 
bly on account of the fragility of my constitution), and 
also being several times prostrated for a week or more 
after a day's visit with my little cousins. The first event 
of any importance which I remember is the conversion 
of my sister Lavinia, when I was about seven years of 
age. My little cot was in her room ; and as she grew 
worse after her baptism, the young members of the 
church were in the habit of spending the night with 
her, partly in the character of watchers, partly because 
of a unity of interest and feeling. She and her visitors 
spent the greater part of the night in conversation and 
prayer, without any thought of disturbing so sound a 
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sleeper as I seemed to be. I was a silent, sometimes 
tearful listener when they talked ; and when they prayed, 
I used to kneel down in my bed, and with hands clasped 
and heart uplifted, follow them through to the end. I 
cannot recall my exercises with any degree of distinct- 
ness ; but I remember longing to go to heaven, and be 
with Christ; some moments of ecstasy, and some of 
deep depression on account of my childish delinquencies. 
My sister used often to converse with me on religious 
subjects ; and I remember on one occasion her going to 
the next room and saying to my mother, '^ That child's 
talk is wonderful I I believe, if there is a Christian 
in the world, she is one/' For a moment I felt a deep 
thrill of joy, and then I became alarmed lest I should 
have deceived them. The effect was to make me reserved 
and cautious. 

Aprilf 1828. Bemoved with my parents to Pratt's 
Hollow, a small village, where there was a woollen fac- 
tory, and immediately commenced work at splicing rolls. 
We were at this time very poor, and did not know on 
one day what we should eat the next, otherwise I should 
not have been placed at such hard work. My parents, 
however, judiciously allowed me to spend half my wages 
(the whole was one dollar and twenty-five cents per week) 
as I thought proper ; and in this way, with numerous in- 
centives to economy, I first learned the use of money. My 
principal recollections during this summer are of noise and 
filth, bleeding hands and aching feet, and a very sad heart. 

December, 1828. The ice stopped the water-wheel, 
and the factory was closed for a few months. 

January^ 1829. Entered the district school, and, I 
believe, acquitted myself to the satisfaction of everybody, 
my poor sick sister especially. She had taken great pains 
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with my education while I was at work in the factory, 
though, as we worked twelve hours a day, and came home 
completely worn out with fatigue, I was not a very pro- 
mising suhject. 

March, 1829. The factory reopened, and I left school 
and returned to my old employment. 

Ma^y 1829. It was some time in this month, hut I 
do not recollect the day, that the carding-machine hroke, 
and I had the afternoon to myself. I spent all my little 
stock of money in hiring a horse and waggon, and took 
poor Lavinia out driving. We spread a buffalo robe on 
a pretty, dry knoll, and father carried her to it in his 
arms. I shall never forget how happy she was, nor 
how Kate and I almost buried her in violets and other 
wild spring flowers. It was the last time that she ever 
went out. 

June 23, 1829. This was the day of poor Lavinia's 
death. They released me from the factory four days on 
this occasion, and 0, how long they seemed to me! 
The first day she was in great agony, and I crept as 
much out of the way as I could, and scarcely moved. 
The next day she rallied, and took some notice of me ; 
but the women (very many neighbours had come in) ap- 
peared just as busy and anxious as ever, and mother 
wept incessantly. Everything appeared strange and 
unnatural about the house, and I thought it must be 
unpleasant for her. She kissed me, and told me I must 
be a good girl ; but her voice sounded hollow, and her 
lips were cold. I longed to do something for her, and 
remembering her extreme fondness for flowers, I went to 
a neighbour's and begged an apronful of roses. When 
I returned the house was still as death. I entered her 
room ; they were kneeling 6Wound her bed, and no one 

B 
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took any notice of me. In a moment, however, she 
beokoDed to me with her finger, and when I put ibe 
powers upon the bed she smiled. She tried again to 
turn her eye npon me, but it would not obey her will. 
Sh€ tried to speak, but her lips gave no sound. She lay 
quietly a few moments, then suddenly exclaimed, ^^G-lory f 
glory t my Father I Jesus I '' and never breathed again. 
She was buried at Eaton, being a member of the churoh 
there. 

August, 1829. My health failed very perceptibly aft«r 
my sister's death, and at last mother called in a physi- 
cian. He said that I could not live where I was, but 
must hc^ve my freedom and fresh air — a home on a farm, 
if possible. 

1828-9. I believe there was not a decidedly vicious 
person in the factory, and there were several, both men 
and women, who were pious. Indeed, there was less 
coarseness and vulgarity among them than would be sup* 
posed, though they were certainly far from being the 
society one would select for a child. The girls were, 
most of them, great novel readers, and they used to lend 
their novels to me, first exacting a promise that I would 
not tell my mother and sister. When I had finished one 
I used to carry out the story, and imagine my favourite 
character going on, on — ^but it always would end in 
dea^. Of what avail, then, was the beauty ? Of what 
use the wealth and honour? At other times, while at 
my work, I used to make a heroine of myself. My 
Uncle Jcmathan (who was lost twenty years before on a 
voyage to India) would come home and make me an 
heiress; or my face, which people used sometimes to 
praise, would become so beautiful as to bewitch the whole 
world ; or I should be a brilliant poetess (my verses were 
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greatly admired by my brother and sisters), and my 
name would be famous while the world stood. But 
nothing satisfied me. Whatever I became, I should die 
and lose it all. Then common sense told me that these 
great things were unattainable, and I would moderate my 
plans, and confine my wishes within narrower limits. 
But all ended in the same way ; decUh would come at the 
end, and then, what good ? 

One day I took up a little, dingy, coarse newspaper — 
the BaptiU Beguter in its infancy — and my eye fell on 
the words, " Little Maria lies by the side of her fond 
mother.'' I had read about the missionaries, and my 
sister had told me respecting them. I knew, therefore, 
at once that the letter was from Mr Judson, and that his 
little daughter was dead. How I pitied his loneliness I 
And then a new train of thought sprung up, and my 
mind expanded to a new kind of glory. No, thought I, 
though the Burmans should kill him, I will not pity 
him ; and I — ^yes, I will be a missionary I After this I 
had my romantic dreams of mission life ; but they were 
of a dififerent cast— of suffering, and toil, and pain ; and 
though they, like the others, ended in death, somehow 
death in such an employment came pleasantly. I read 
the '^ Pilgrim's Progress," and thought of the golden 
city ; then I read the Bible more, and novels less. 

November 1829. Bemoved to a farm in the vicinity 
of Morrisville. Walker entered a printing-office in tbe 
village, and Harriet returned from Courtland county, 
where she had been spending half a year with some 
cousins. We sufiered a great deal from cold this winter, 
though we had plenty of plain food. Indeed, we never 
were reduced to hunger. But tiie house was large and 
vnfiniahed^ and tiie snow aometimes drifted into it in 
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heaps. We were unable to repair it, and the owner was 
unwilling. Father was absent nearly all the time, dis- 
tributing newspapers ; and the severity of the winter so 
affected his health, that he could do but little when he 
was at home. Mother, Harriet, and I were frequently 
compelled to go out into the fields and dig broken wood 
out of the snow to keep ourselves from freezing. Catha- 
rine and I went to the district school as much as we 
could. 

January 1830. There was a revival of religion among 
the Methodists in the immediate neighbourhood; and 
one evening, at a meeting, those who wished the prayers 
of Christians were requested to rise. It was something 
new to me, and I trembled so that I shook the seat, and 
attracted considerable attention. A girl next me whis- 
pered that I had better arise ; she was sure she would if 
she felt as I did ; and a class-leader came and took me 
by the hand, so that I succeeded in getting upon my 
feet. After this I attended all the class-meetings, and 
thought it a great favour to get talked with and prayed 
for. 

February 1830. A "three days' meeting" was com- 
menced by the Baptist church in Morrisville, and we all 
attended. The revival among the Methodists had previ- 
ously prepared our minds, and Harriet, especially, was 
deeply affected. This meeting was followed by a simi- 
lar one in the Presbyterian church, not one hour of 
which was lost to Harriet and myself. A great many 
young persons were added to both Churches, among the 
most joyful of whom was my sister Harriet. They bap- 
tized her, while I looked on almost broken-hearted. 
We joined two weekly Bible-classes at the village (a mile 
distant), and attended all the meetings we could hear of, 
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walking when father was away. When he was at home, 
though ever so much fatigued and ill, he was too happy 
to see us interested in religious things not to go with us. 
I recollect feeling myself very heart-heavy hecause the 
revival had passed without my being converted. I grew 
mopish and absent-minded ; but still I did not relax my 
efforts. Indeed, I believe my solemn little face was 
almost ludicrously familiar to worshippers of every deno- 
mination ; for I remember a Presbyterian once saying to 
me, as I was leaving the chapel, after having, as usual, 
asked prayers, " What I this little girl not converted yet f 
How do you suppose we can waste any more time in 
praying for you?" 

March 1830. Benjamin came home (he had been for 
five years in the employ of a farmer), and he and father 
commenced building fences and other spring work. Our 
house had always, especially after Lavinia's conversion, 
been the resort of very pious people, and a favourite 
home for Hamilton students. We had now a large 
house, and they made it a place of frequent resort. I 
remember several whose society was very improving. 
We were also well supplied with choice books, a luxury 
which, even in our deepest poverty, we never denied 
ourselves. For we had been taught from our cradles to 
consider knowledge, next after religion, the most desir- 
able thing, and were never allowed to associate with 
ignorant and vulgar children. 

April 1830. Commenced taking lessons in rhetoric 
and natural philosophy of Miss L. W. F. C. F. also 
volunteered to train me in English composition ; but she 
proved a dangerous teacher. She had read novels till 
her head was nearly turned, and had, moreover, imbibed 
infidel sentiments from a young man of better mind than 
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morals, Trith whom she was too well pleased. She was, 
however, supposed to be a safe companion, and as my 
health was the principal thing that brought us to the 
farm, I was allowed to spend as much time with her as 
I pleased. She introduced me to Gribbon, and Hume, 
and Tom Paine ; but more especially to Voltaire and 
Kousseau, whose style pleased her better. She read the 
French writers in the originals, though she had access to 
translations. She was very insinuating, and I not only 
loved her most sincerely, biit really believed her one of 
the wisest persons in the world. I did not embrace her 
sentiments, however, though I felt my oonfidence in the 
Bible weakened, and lost, to a great extent, my religious 
impressions. Still I was constant in my attendance upon 
divine worship, remained a member both of the Bible- 
class and Sabbath school, and, I think, never neglected 
secret prayer. C. F. was a great admirer of the misan- 
thropic school of poetry: Byron, especially, she was 
always repeating, and used actually to rave over his 
Manfred. When she mounted her stilts I always 
trembled ; for, though fond of being with her, I still 
feared for her. She was seven or eight years older than I. 
November 1830. Father's attempt at farming proved, 
as might have been expected, an entire failure, and for 
want of a better place, he determined to remove to the 
village. He took a little old house on the outskirts, the 
poorest shelter we ever had, with only two rooms on the 
floor, and a loft, to which we ascended by means of a 
ladder. We were not discouraged, however, but managed 
to make the house a little genteel, as well as tidy. Har- 
riet and I used a turn-up bedstead, surrounded by pretty 
chintz curtains, and we made a parlour and dining-room 
of the room by day. Harriet had a knack at twisting 
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ribbons and fitting dresses, and she took in sewing; 
Catbarine and Wallace went to sohoo] ; and I got con- 
stant employment of a little Scotch weaver and thread- 
maker, at twisting thread. Benjamin retnmed to his 
old place, and Walker was still in the printing ofSoe. 

Aprii, 1831. A new academy had l»een erected in the 
village, and it now opened with about a hnndred pupils. 
I was one of the first to attend. As soon as I came 
home at night, I used to sit down to sew with Harriet ; 
and it was a rule never to lay the work aside, until, ac- 
cording to our estimation, I had earned enough to clear 
the expenses of the day — tuition, clothing, food, <kc. I 
have since thought that I was anything but a help to 
my poor sister, as she always gave me the lightest and 
easiest work. 

June, 1831. Were surprised by a visit from a maiden 
sister of my mother, an elegant, dashing, gaily-dressed 
woman, who contrasted oddly enough with our homely 
house and furniture. Harriet and I estimated that the 
clothing and jewellery she carried in her two great trunks 
would purchase us as handsome a house as we wished. 
She was quite surprised to find us in such humble cir- 
cumstances, and wondered that we could be so happy. 
She told me a great deal of my mother as she was in 
former days, and frequently wept at the contrast. 

^ugust, 1831. The first term of school closed, and I 
lost no time in going into the employ of the thread- 
maker. While standing alone in his house, turning my 
little crank all day, I had much time for reflection, and I 
now began to think more of the books C. F. had taught 
me to read. If I was to be a missionary, which vocation 
I had never lost sight of, I must understand how to refute 
all those infidel arguments, and I now set about it with 
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great earaestness. When I was pnzzled with anything, I 
used to go to Harriet, or father, or some of our visitors ; 
and sometimes I startled them with my questions, which 
showed anything hut an orthodox train of thought. I 
knew they were a little alarmed, hut as I was constant 
in attending the meetings, and had hegged to he ad- 
mitted into the more advanced Bihle-class, as well as 
that of the youth, they were somewhat appeased. Ahout 
this time Walker purchased a share in a town lihrary, 
and gave me the privilege of drawing one hook a week. 
The first thing I drew (for the lihrary was a heterogeneous 
mass) was Paine's " Age of Eeason." This I pored over 
carefully, then took some notes, and returned the hook 
without any of the family's knowing that it had been in 
my possession. Father, however, discovered my notes, 
and I remember that he looked pale, and his hand 
trembled, when he showed them to me, though I after- 
ward partly succeeded in reassuring him. 

October f 1831. My parents concluded it would be 
impossible to spend the winter where we were without 
suffering, and so we removed to a nice house, in a pleasant 
part of the village, with the intention of taking academy 
boarders. 

November^ 1831. Aunt Jane, who left our house in 
June to visit another sister in Michigan, returned, and 
again spent a week with us. When she left for her home 
in New Hampshire, father and mother accompanied her 
about 80 miles, to visit a common friend. They had 
been gone only two or three days, when Harriet remarked 
to me one morning, '^ I am afraid I am going to be ill ; 
I never felt so strangely in my life." As she spoke, I 
observed that her eye glared wildly and her cheeks were 
crimson. I took her hand, and it felt like fire. She 
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snatched it away, laughing, and said, *'Now, don't be 
alanned, child ; there is nothing the matter ; " and then 
she went on talking in a strain perfectly delirious. I 
was alone in the house, and dared not leave her to call 
for help ; and for a few moments I was almost stunned 
with terror. At last I succeeded in inducing her to put 
her feet into warm water, and drink some bitter herb tea; 
but before I got her into the bed I was immensely re- 
lieved by a call from her most intimate friend M. G-. I 
immediately ran for the physician, who pronounced it a 
case of violent inflammatory fever. By the time my 
parents returned the fever had taken the typhoid form ; 
but after a time it abated, and reasonable hopes were 
entertained of her recovery. She was thin, but her fine 
face was never before so spiritually beautiful, and she 
conversed most brilliantly, using the choicest language, 
and overflowing with poetical conceptions. 

December 6. Two or three days previous to this, the 
doctor had pronounced poor Harriet on the verge of the 
grave from pulmonary consumption; and now we all 
knew that she was dying. Her reason was disturbed by 
the disease, though occasionally she would rally, and 
speak a rational word. M. Gr. had never left her side 
from the morning when she called so opportunely, and 
now Harriet exhorted her, in the most glowing language, 
to remain steadfast and meet her in heaven. She bade us 
all farewell separately ; but although her words breathed 
of hope and trust, and she seemed full of Christ and 
heaven, she expressed herself, during most of the time, 
incoherently. At first she was in great agony, but 
gradually her sufferings abated, till we scarcely knew 
when she ceased to breathe. Her funeral sermon was 
preached from a text chosen by herself — Eccles. xii. 1. 
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Janua/nfy 1832. We could not enjoy the privilege of 
quiet mourning, for a great number of boarders came in 
upon us ; so we took a maid, and I went to school. On 
Monday morning I used to arise at two o'clock, Mid do 
the washing for the family and boarders before nine ; on 
Thursday evening I did the ironing ; and Saturday, be- 
cause there was but half a day of school, we made baking 
day. In this way, by Katy's help, we managed to get 
on with only one servant. I also took sewing of a mantua- 
maker close by, and^o contrived to make good the time 
consumed in school. My class-mates had spent all their 
lives in school, and they now had plenty of leisure for 
study. They were also, all but one, older than myself, 
and I therefore found it a difficult task to keep up with 
them without robbing my sleeping hours. I seldom got 
any rest till one or two o'clock, and then I read French 
and solved mathematical problems in my sleep. 

Marchj 1832. My health again failed, under my ac- 
cumulated labours, and the physician was consulted. Ho 
said study disagreed with me, and I must leave school. 

April 1, 1832. Mother insisted on my giving up my 
studies, and hinted that I might make millinery a very 
lucrative business. I had considered it all very well to 
work in the factory, twist thread, and take in a little 
sewing now and then, as a means of help for the timo 
being, because I could stop when I pleased ; but to de- 
vote my life to making bonnets was not in accordanco 
with my plans, and I rebelled most decidedly. "But 
what do you intend to do?'' asked my mother; "here 
you are almost fifteen, and you cannot go to school 
always." That was true enough, and I went away to 
think. At length I proposed attending school one year 
more, and preparing to bo a teacher. But our boarders 
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had proved less profitable than we anticipated; father 
had been underbid, and so lost one mail route ; and then 
another year in school might kill me. I most think of 
something else. 

April 5, 1832. Mother spoke to Miss B. about taking 
me into her shop, and as I was already expert with the 
needle, she was able to make very good terms. I cried 
all night. 

April 6. Went to Mr B , my academy teacher, 

and after some awkward hesitation, ventured to ask if he 
thought me capable of teaching school. '^ Tes,'' said he. 
" but you are not half big enough." He, however, gave 
me a recommendatioo, and promised to keep the matter 
secret. 

April 7, Told mother I wanted to make the F ks 

a visit, which she was pleased to hear, as they lived on 
a fann, and she thought a little change would do me 
good. 

April 8. Father carried me to the F ks' before 

breakfast, a drive of about two miles. As soon as he 
had left me, I inquired if their school was engaged. It 
was } but the J. district had not yet obtained a teacher, 
they thought. I took a short cut across the lots, and 
soon stood trembling in the presence of Mr J. He was 
a raw-boned, red-headed, sharp-looking man, in cow-hide 
shoes, and red flannel shirt. " Is your school engaged ?** 
I timidly inquired. He turned bis keen gray eye upon 
me, measuring me deliberately from head to foot, while 
I stood €u tall as possible. I saw at once that it was 
not engaged, and that I stood a very poor chance of get- 
ting it. He asked several questions ; whistled when I 
told him my age ; said the school was. a very difficult 
one, and finally promised to consult the other trustees 
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and let me know in a week or two. I saw what it all 
meant, and went away mortified and heavy-hearted. As 
soon as I gained the woods, I sat down and sobhed out- 
right. This relieved me, and after a little while I stood 
upon my feet again, with dry eyes, and a. tolerably 
courageous heart. I went back, though with great 
shamefacedness, to Mr J., and inquired the way across 
the woods to Mr F.'s, which I reached soon after sunset. 
Here I found my old friend C. F., and others of the 
family, very glad to welcome me ; and without stating 
my errand, I went to bed, too tired and anxious to be 
companionable. 

April 9. Told C. F. my errand, and she at once volun- 
teered to go to the trustees with me, and do what she 
could in my behalf. When we arrived at Mr D.'s, she 
spoke of the Morrisville Academy, inquired if they knew 
the principal, Mr B , and then presented my recom- 
mendation, which I had not ventured to show the day 
before. Mr D. was pleased, said he had heard of me, and 
did not know of any one whom he should like so well for 
a teacher. He hoped his colleagues had engaged no one, 
but did not know, as Mr B. was the acting trustee. To 
Mr B.*s we went — ^a frank, happy-looking young farmer, 
with a troop of children about him — and made known 
our errand. " Why, the scholars will be bigger than 
their teacher," was his first remark. " Here, An't, stand 
up by the schoolma'am, and see which is the tallest; 
An't is the blackest, at any rate," he added, laughing. 
He would not make any definite engagement with me, but 
said I stood as fair a chance as anybody, and he would 
come to the village next week and settle the matter. 
" You have got it," said C, as soon as we were out of 
the house. I was not so sanguine, but I was too far 
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from home to think of going farther, and so I had 
nothing to do hut to wait. 

April 10. Left the F.'s, and without seeing the 

F ks again, walked home, a distance of three miles 

and a half* 

April 14. Mr B. made his appearance, and announced 
to mother (much to her surprise and a little to her em- 
barrassment) that he had come to engage her daughter 
to teach school. We were told that they neyer paid over 
six shillings (seventy-five cents) a week, besides board- 
ing ; and though I could earn as much with the milliner, 
and far more at twisting thread, we were all very happy 
in the arrangement. Mother had intended putting me 
with Miss B. only for want of something better, and now 
she was highly pleased, particularly with the ability I 
had shown to help myself. 

May. On the first Monday in May father took me in 
his waggon to Nelson Comers. The schoolhouse was a 
little brown building on the comer, all newly cleaned, 
and in good repair. About twenty children came, some 
clean, some pretty, some ugly, and all shy and noisy. I 
got through the day tolerably well, and after school went 
to Mr B.'s. I was to " board round," and so took my 
first week with the leading trustee. 

The first evening at Mr B.'s passed off tolerably well ; 
but I was very timid, and not very fond of visiting, and 
I had neglected to provide myself with either work or 
books. The B.'s were not a reading people ; their whole 
library comprised only a Bible and Methodist hymn-book, 
and there was not a newspaper about the house. I had 
been trained in habits of the severest industry, and be- 
fore the end of the week was completely miserable. I 
had no congenial society, nothing to do, and I had in- 
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tended, when I left home, to be absent six weeks. I 
was downnght home-sick, and after the third day coold 
neither eat nor sleep. On Saturday I ck>sed my school 
at noon, and without taking leave of the B.'s, hurried 
away over the hills to Morrisville. I think there was no 
happier being on earth than I when I bounded into the 
old dining-room ; and I wept and laughed together all 
the evening. On Monday morning father carried me 
back in his waggon, and after that he came for me regn- 
larly every Saturday night, and left me at the tchool- 
honse Monday morning. 

August, 1832. Closed my school and returned home. 
I had been much less industrious this summer than 
during any three months of my life heretofore ; had not 
been very conscientious in the discharge of religious 
duties, and began to like attention and praise. I had 
been partly under the influence of C. F., and there were 
two other families of gay young people with whom I had 
been on terms of intimacy. I was happy, however, to be 
at home again, and none of the family seemed to remark 
any change in me. 

November, 1832. Entered the academy again, sewing 
out of school hours as before. I began to think more of 
my personal appearance, and of intercourse with my 
fellow-students ; hence I advanced less rapidly in my 
studies than formerly, though I still made very respect- 
able proficiency. 

January ^ 1833. A dancing-school was set up in the 
village, and I became very anxious to attend. Walker 
voluntcorod to break the matter to my father and mother, 
and solicit their permission for me ; but without euooees. 
They maintained that dancing was in no way essential 
to tho most accomplished education ; and that this step;^ 
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if not the first in a course of ruiD, would, in all proba- 
bility, exert a determining and permaDent influence on 
my character and habits. I could not understand their 
reasoning, and I had set my heart on attending the 
fichool, not because I cared in the least for dancing, but 
because the other village girls went, and I wanted to be 
like them. I believed what I had often heard and read 
about the usefulness of this accomplishment, and I knew 
that a pleasing personal presence, and elegance of man- 
ner, were invaluable to a woman ; I therefore used all 
my powers of persuasion, and harped upon the subject so 
continually, that father lost all patience, and commanded 
me never to allude to it again in his presence. I now 
considered myself very ill-used, and thought that my 
father's obstinacy stood directly in the way of my ad- 
vancement. Fixing my eye on a single point, and 
thinking of nothing else, I behaved with more foolish- 
ness than would have been believed possible. I told 
mother that I thought I had better get a boarding-place 
in the village ; for, as I had my own fortune to look 
after, I ought to be allowed to follow my own plans. 
She was exceedingly distressed, and said she would much 
rather have me attend the dancing- school than do so 
wild a thing. I suppose she talked with father ; for he 
came to my room one evening, and said he thought he 
had been unwise in laying his commands upon me. He 
spoke most feelingly of having been able to do so little 
for his children, and of his strong desire to see them 
virtuous and respected ; and said I would one day learn 
that the village girls whom I wished to imitate were 
by no means the lady-like models that I supposed. 
He then removed every obstacle to my attending the 
dancing-school, and said that, though he and my mother 
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disapproved of it in their hearts, I should be subjected 
to no annoyance. I said but little, though I inwardly 
resolved that I would never learn to dance, and never, 
while I lived, grieve my father and mother again. I 
think I have kept both of these resolutions — ^the first 
certainly. 



CHAPTER III. 

THB NXW LITI. 

•*! look'd to the wert, and the beaoftiAil Aj, 

Wbich morning had clouded, wm clonded no more ; 
Even thot, I exdaim'd, can a Heavenly Eye 
Shed light on the tool that waa darken'd before.*' 

Mrs Judson's manuscript here abruptly closes, and my 
readers will regret with me its brevity, aud that we have 
not the guidance of her pen, so simply, truthfully fasci- 
nating, amidst the deepening interest of her advancing 
years. A sketch like this impresses us profoundly with 
the unsatisfactoriness of those second-hand details from 
which the essence of biography — ^the interior life of its 
subject — has escaped. Each human heart, could its deep- 
est workings be unveiled, is a microcosm which encom- 
passes the whole essential life of humanity. The sketch 
does its own philosophizing, yet we may spend a moment 
in gathering up its impressions. We detect here already 
the germs of Emily's matured character, and we see 
under what influences it took its form and pressure. 
She was the child of adversity. Kind, affectionate, 
intelligent, watchfully solicitous for the welfare of their 
children, her parents were not able to shield them from 
the jUs of poverty. The light that surrounded them was 
literally "all from within," for little of external sun- 
shine fell upon their pathway. Emily can scarcely be 
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said to have had a childhood — an experience of that 
happy Beason, exempt from forecasting thought and care, 
which, hird-like, carols away the passing hour, before the 
" shades of the prison-house begin to close " upon the 
maturing spirit. Life early shut in upon her — sternly, 
darkly, inexorably real. The brief inquiry in one of her 
letters, "How did I live?" has a depth of meaning 
which the above little sketch abundantly illustrates. 

Yet, if she knew the bitterness of poverty, she was no 
stranger, in her early home, to the richer wealth of the 
intellect and the heart. The domestic affections and the 
domestic virtues— grace, sweetness, intelligence, piety, 
culture— clustered around that lowly fireside, and lent it 
attractions such as mere wealth could not shed over a 
palace. And, amidst the hardships of her lot, we find 
in the youthful Emily essentially the same traits that 
marked her maturer years — thought fulness for those 
about her, an unselfish, almost prodigal generosity, and 
a shrinking sensitiveness united with a self-reliant will, 
and an almost masculine energy of action. Her expend- 
ing all her slowly treasured earnings in giving a drive 
to her invalid sister but anticipates the devotion which 
led her, in advance of the calculations of prudence, to 
provide for another sister's e<lucation, and to purchase a 
home for her parents ; and the spirit with which, when 
not yet fifteen, she planned and executed her purpose of 
obtaining a school, shows the romance of her character 
already deeply impregnated with that "sterner stuff" 
which fitted her for the high resolves and the patient 
sufferings of her later destiny. Already is foreshadowed 
the character in which genius and good sense, the imagi- 
native and the practical elements, were so harmoniously 
Ueuded. 
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And, finally, her sketch shows us how scanty were her 
opportunities of education ; against how adverse influ- 
ences she struggled up to literary eminence. Few indeed 
of our successful literary aspirants have been so little 
indebted to the moulding hand of culture. She snatched 
its elements from chance acquaintances ; from very im- 
perfect schools ; from the scanty remains of a day spent 
in exhausting labour. But her perceptions were quick, 
her powers of acquisition rapid, and her tastes instinc- 
tively delicate. A fuller education would have increased 
the range and depth of her mental action, but it may be 
almost doubted whether it would have improved its 
quality. Her mind was of that ethereal element, that 
delicacy of organisation, that scarcely needed the refine- 
ment of culture. This might have given depth and 
body, but could scarcely have added grace and beauty, to 
her mental movements. 

Mrs Judson's sketch terminates with her fifteenth 
year. The course which the little girl had marked out 
for herself she prosecuted with energy. In the summer 
of 1833 she opened a school in her native village, Morris- 
ville, which she continued until autumn. The following 
winter she spent at home, and in April 1834, she com- 
menced teaching in Smithfield, a town lying immediately 
north of Morrisville. Her school continued until Sep- 
tember. This summer constituted an eventful epoch in 
her life. 

The religious impressions which, as related in her 
sketch, she had so long and deeply cherished, but which 
had been partially effaced, were revived and deepened, 
resulting in a joyful religious hope, and a purpose to 
consecrate her life to the service of her Kedeemer. 
Whether she dated her religious life from this period, 
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or regarded her present experience as but the upspring- 
ing of a germ of faith previously implanted, is not en- 
tirely clear, nor perhaps material. In a little collection 
of memoranda, she refers the origin of her hope in Christ 
to the year 1825, when she was but eight years old, and 
I think that in later life she inclined to regard herself as 
thus early the subject of a spiritual renewal. This, how- 
ever, does not appear in her sketch, nor is it intimated in 
a letter at this time stating her religious change. But 
her education had been thoroughly Christian ; pious pa- 
rents and sisters had watched over her youthful develop- 
ment ; her religious sensibilities had ever been tender ; 
and it must not surprise us, therefore, that it should be 
difficult to distinguish the precise period at which the 
latent seed was quickened into spiritual life. At all 
events, she now first ventured on a religious profession ; 
and a letter dated May 2, !1^34, announces, with all the 
glowing zeal of a convert, her new-found joy, and her 
purpose of holy living. The letter, addressed to an 
intimate friend, Miss M. L. Dawson, is written in a 
cramped and immature hand, and does not rise above 
the commonplaces of religious diction, but its glow of 
l>ious feeling and earnestness of spirit are unmistakable. 

Perhape you have heard (she writer) that I have learned, as I 
trust, to love my Gtod. would that I could have your company I 
Would that you too could know the peace there is in believing I 
Would that you would engage in this glorious cause, in which my 
every feeling is enlisted, and for the promotion of which my every 
future effort, I hape^ will be made ! I have loved you, Maria, as I 
never loved another human being who was not bound to me by 
the ties of relationship, and I shall never cease to love you till 
" the silver cord be loosed, and the golden bowl broken." But the 
purpose of my life is changed. Hitherto I have lived for myself, 
and now I mean to live for God. 
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Then, in a strain of passionate earnest ness, she exhorts 
her youthful companion to forsake the path of sin, and 
become her partner in the joys of the Christian life. 

In July following she was baptized by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Dean, himself a native of Mom'sville, and then 
under appointment as missionary to China, and became 
a member of the Baptist church in Morrisville. The fol- 
lowing extract of a letter from Dr Dean gives an account 
of her baptism, and some brief earlier reminiscences : — 

You are quite welcome to my memories of Emily Ghabback, so 
far as I am able to record them. Soon after I rose to the dignity 
of school-teaching, and " boarded ronnd/' I was employed in her 
father's district for the winter of 1827, and was often in her father's 
family, and saw much of the timid little pale-faced Emily, both in 
the family and in the schoolroom. She ever appeared dutiful to 
her piarents, cheerful in her home duties, and dib'gent and suc- 
cessful in getting her lessons. I recollect to have been especially 
interested in finding one of her slender frame and sensitive tem* 
perament so successful in arithmetic. Accuracy characterised all 
her lessons, and propriety all her deportment. 

In the spring of 1834, before leaving the country, I had occasion 
to baptize some dozen or fifteen young persons in my native town, 
and Emily Ghubbuck was among the number. In conversation, 
during her serious impressions, she was not communicative, but 
in answer to questions gave clear views of sin, and her sole trust 
in the atoning sacrifice of Christ for salvation. In relating her 
Christian experience before the Church, she discovered her accus^ 
tomed coy manner, but gave satisfactory proof that she had been 
renewed by the Spirit of Qod, 

Not long before this event, she had witnessed the deathbed 
triumphs of an elder sister, who had in her person presented a 
lovely example of piety. This sister had cherished a warm sym- 
pathy for a suffering world, and expressed a desire to go in person 
to teach the heathen. 

A new and nobler element was now wrought into 
Emily's character. A principle was implanted in the 
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depths of her nature, which, though UDohtrusive, shrink- 
ing, sometimes almost disowning itself, yet never lost its 
power over her, nor ceased to act as a controlling element 
in her subsequent career. Her religious character was 
indeed slow in maturing, and its development was re- 
tarded, perhaps, by her peculiarities of temperament and 
constitution. Thoroughly sincere in her religious pro- 
fession — as in all her professions — she shrank with almost 
morbid aversion from any parading of her feelings, and 
chose rather to bury her convictions in the depths of her 
own bosom, than to hold out any appearances of piety 
which were not sustained by her conscious experience. 
Her progress in piety was also checked by some peculiar 
internal struggles. From the first, an inexplicable con- 
viction dwelt upon her mind that she was destined to a 
missionary life. " I have felt," she said, in conversation 
with an intimate pious friend, in 1838, " ever since I 
read the Memoir of Mrs Ann H. Judson when I was a 
small child, that I must become a missionary. I fear it 
is but a childish fancy, and am making every efibrt to 
banish it from my mind ; yet the more I seek to divert 
my thoughts from it, the more unhappy I am." She 
never, she said at another time, heard a sermon preached, 
or opened her Bible to read, without feeling condemned, 
conscious that her Saviour's requirements were in direct 
antagonism to her cherished purposes — not so much of 
personal ease or ambition, as of ministering to the com- 
fort of her parents, and securing an education to her 
younger brother and sister. Thus her bosom was the 
seat of a constant struggle — the heavenly and the earthly 
duty coming into seeming collision ; while her will and 
purposes were consciously not disciplined into harmony 
with her heavenly calling. 
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From causes like these she declined from the fervour 
of her first love and the entireness of her early consecra- 
tion, and lived for a time without the deep spiritual com- 
munion and the inspiring hopes which are the privilege 
of the heliever. Yet, if she shrank timidly from the 
utterance of Christian emotion, if her joys were low and 
her heavenward aspirations less intense, her life, in its 
larger compass and higher aims, rested on a firm foun- 
dation of religious principle. Her chosen home was with 
the people of God ; her daily walk was consistent and 
UHimpeachable ; her occasional literary efi'usions, and her 
first formal efi^orts in authorship, drew their chief inspi- 
ration from the Bible. Even her "Fanny Forester" 
sketches stood broadly distinguished, by their pure and 
exalted moral tone, from much of the lighter literature 
with which they were accidentally associated ; and when, 
at length, " the hour and the man" appeared that drew 
her forth to the realisation of her early missionary yearn- 
ings, the readiness with which her spirit expanded to the 
sublime enterprise, the enthusiasm with which she en- 
tered into that great work of redeeming the natiour 
which had absorbed her husband's energies, prove how 
deep had been the work of moral preparation. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

THE SCHOOL TSACHEB. 

** I hare made a changefU Jonrney 

Up the hill of life since morn ; 
I bare gathered flowers and blossoms, 

I We been pierced by many a thoi-n. 
But from out the core of sorrow 

I have plnck'd a Jewel rare ; 
The strength which mortals gather 

In their ceaseless strife with care.** 

Ehilt was now fairly inducted into the mysteries of 
the "birch." The beauties of "boarding round," of 
training regiments of literary aspirants, of all possible 
youthful sizes and ages, in the small, ill- constructed, 
ill-warmed, ill-ventilated schoolhouses of our rural and 
sparsely populated districts, I leave to the knowledge and 
fancy of my readers. But she pursued her employment 
" with a will," and consequently with success. 

She closed her school in Smithfield in September. 
Allowing herself but a slight respite, she went in No- 
Tember to Nelson (the scene of her dt but as a teacher) to 
instruct in a private family. But the severity of the 
winter and the feebleness of her health compelled her 
to out short her engagement, and she returned home in 
February. She continued ill during the summer ; and, 
though her pen was not idle, she was unequal to any 
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steady employment. In January her health had im- 
proved, and she entered again the academy at Morrisville. 
After remaining one quarter as a pupil, she was trans- 
ferred to the post of teacher, which she occupied until 
April of the year following. The integrity of the family 
was now broken in upon by the removal of her brother 
Walker to Milwaukee, in Wisconsin, where he still re- 
sides, editing a paper, and a respected member of the 
•Presbyterian Church. His conversion stood connected, 
I think, with a letter addressed to him by Dr Judson 
a short time before Emily's marriage. This year also 
witnessed the marriage of her brother Benjamin. 

During the summer of 1837, Emily had charge of a 
school in Brookfield, where she presided over about an 
hundred pupils. Bepairing thence almost immediately 
to Syracuse, she taught in this place until the following 
April. There seems to have been need of her utmost 
exertions. " Many family troubles during this winter " 
— ^thus runs her brief record — "failure in stage-coach 
business ; the family removed to Hamilton, but returned 
in the spring; home lost; horses, coaches, <&c., seized 
and sold at auction." Such emergencies proved the 
genuine gold in Emily's character. When all seemed 
crashing round her, she stood and struggled with un- 
abated courage, cheered the desponding spirits of her 
parents, aided with hand and counsel at home when aid 
was possible, and by her constant labours in school- 
teaching did all in her power to relieve the heavy burdens 
of the family. Her self-sacrificing generosity overlooked 
entirely her individual comfort. Her unrelaxed effort 
was expended upon those to whom she owed her life, and 
whose failing health and partially broken spirit caused 
them to lean largely upon her. Meantime her acknow- 
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ledged ability as a teacher was securing an increased 
demand for her services. 

On closing her school in Syracuse, Emily went almost 
immediately to take charge of the public school in Hamil- 
ton. She, as usual, divided her time between teaching, 
studying, and writing. Her active temperament scarcely 
allowed her a moment's rest from some form of literary 
labour. Her evenings she now devoted to the study of 
Greek under the tuition of a student in the Theological 
Seminary; and her occasional hours were occupied in some 
little graceful effusions in prose and verse, which adorned 
the columns of the village journal. She was now about 
twenty-one ; and though ill-health and care, and the irk- 
some labour of teaching the rudiments of knowledge to 
children, stood much in the way of her literary develop- 
ment, still she scattered about many gems of beautiful 
thought, though without having more than the faintest 
conception of the depth and the richness of the mine 
whence they were drawn. From a series of contribu- 
tions to the Hamilton village paper I select the follow- 
ing :— 

The midnight air is filled 
With rich-toned music, and its deep wild gush 
Sweeps strongly forth, and bids the earth to hush 
Its din — and it is stilled. 

Then with low whispering tone. 
Like the last sigh of a departed one 
That, all unmurmuring that his task is done, 

Breathes out his life alone. 

The soft sound floats along ; 
Or like a harp with one unbroken string, 
Which still its plaintive notes around may fling, 

Breathes forth this spirit song. 
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Kow fainter than the sigh 
Of the last faded rose-leaf when it falls, 
As its departed sister softly calls, 

The low sweet strains move by. 

And then again they burst 
In rich, deep strains of melody untaught, 
Stirring the spirit's depths, and kindling thought 

Pure as in Eden erst. 

I may not read the spell 
Flung on my soul, but I may feel its power. 
And twine bright thoughts around this hallowed hour. 

On which alone to dwell. 

During Emily's residence at Hamilton, I believe, cer- 
tainly during this year, her missionary impulses gained 
such strength that she addressed a letter to Rev. Natha- 
niel Kendrick, pastor of the Baptist Church in Eaton (and 
theological professor in the Institution at HamQton), 
on the subject of devoting herself to a missionary life. 
The letter is unfortunately lost, and we are deprived of 
its aid in estimating her religious life at this time. But 
the fact that, though bound by so strong attachments to 
her home, she should have cherished this desire strongly 
enough to make it the subject of a formal communica- 
tion, shows that her childish dream was passing into a 
sober reality, and that she had not proved faithless to 
her early vow of consecration. Dr Kendrick, sympa- 
thizing entirely in her missionary zeal, yet advised her to 
await the openings of Providence. He, no doubt, saw 
objections to sending forth a girl so young and delicate 
into the rude struggles and privations of a missionary's 
life. Doubtless he judged wisely ; yet little did he or 
any one dream what " stuff for a heroine" tempered that 
fragile organism. 
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Her visit home was saddened by painful remembrances 
— remembrances of the early dead — of the recently re- 
moved. " How can I write," she says, as she sits down 
on Saturday evening to her solitary self-communings, 
^'wheu those voices which have a kind of magic in 
them strike on my ear — while all the visions of other days 
dance before my eyes ? And then come thoughts of the 
absent. My brother, my own dear brother, why art thou 
away ? Come back, and we will again be happy I " 

** And I again am home?" she continues, as the gush- 
ing tenderness of her spirit melts her prose into verse 
which gives an inkling of her heart history, and opens 
glimpses of the depths from which, under the inspiration 
of sanctified sorrow, welled up in later times strains of 
such soul-subduing pathos as '^ Sweet Mother" and 
"Angel Charlie." We, of course, claim for this piece no 
8uch poetical merit : — 

STANZAS. 

Aagiist7,18S& 
And I again am home t — again I hear 

The thrilling tone of voices early loved ; 
And all I love on earth, but he, are near, 

All whom I have so long and deeply proved : 
But he is absent — ah t that he should roam ; 
It must not, must not be — Brother^ come home ! 

Come to the hearts that love thee — come and bless 

The fleeting moments of a moiher^t life ; 
To her fond love what is the world's caress? 

What its ambitious hopes, its maddening strife ? 
What seek'st thou there, that thou alone shouldst roam 
From those that love thee ? Brother t come, come home t 

Come, for thy mpv awaits thee — though he *s shrunk 
From the proud world since Heaven has bowed his head« 
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Of sorrow's bitter enp has deeply drunk, 

And looks upon this life with almost dread ; 
Yet even there, brother, tkou art not forgot ; 
Though hope, though peace be gone, yet hve is not 

Come to a tisUr'a arms — ^thou'rt almost all 
Her heart may cling to in this sunless day ; 

let thy hand remove this fearful pall. 
Which wraps her heart while thou dost thus delay. 

gaze no longer on Fame's rainbow dome ; 

Cheat not thyself with meteors— come, come home I 

We've naught but hearts to offer — ^but there's there 
A depth of richness thou hast long since proved ; 

Our web of life is darkly dyed with care ; 
But shrink thou not, thou 'rt e'en more deeply loved 

Than when the stream of life unruffled flowed. 

And hope our pathway with bright visions strewed. 

Then come to us ! Tis but a little hour 
That we may spend in this dark world of woe ; 

Let us together cling — a sister's dower 

Is but her brother's heart ; and thine, we know. 

Is all our own ! Then why, why dost thou roam ? 

We wait thee, deeming thou wilt soon come home. 

Baring all these years nothing could repress the buoy- 
ant activity of Emily's intellect, nor keep her from con- 
stant exercises in composition. To write was a necessity 
of her nature, and she lavished her effusions upon the 
village journals and upon her portfolio with a prodigality 
which might well justify high anticipations of her future; 
and this especially as these effusions were not the pro- 
ducts of school training, but the spontaneous outgushings 
which the want of such a training could not repress. 
Their defects sprung from the necessary superficialness 
of youth, from the fact that time and experience had not 
yet developed the deeper elements of her character. 
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On leaving Hamilton, she opened a school in the aca- 
demy huilding at Morrisville, to which her reputation 
attracted many pupils. While teaching, she still strove 
to supply the deficiencies of her education, and now took 
private lessons in mathematics with Rev. Mr Reed, for a 
short time resident in Morrisville. With one of his sis- 
ters she formed a very close intimacy ; and several letters 
to Miss Reed, while not otherwise remarkable, display an 
intensity of affection such as belongs not to an ordinary 
character. Her timid, and even cold exterior, veiled a 
keen sensibility, and a passionate, almost morbid craving 
for sympathy and love. The tendency to bury her whole 
nature in a single absorbing friendship, of course dimi- 
nished with her maturing character and experience ; but 
though taking a more subdued form, her attachments 
were always ardent and engrossing. 

In March of 1839 the troubles of the family reached 
their crisis. To crown all, her mother fell dangerously 
ill of a brain fever, followed by inflammation of the 
lungs. Emily was compelled to close her school for a 
few weeks, and her own health was so sadly shattered 
that she was scarcely adequate to its duties. But tempo- 
ral afflictions were compensated by spiritual mercies. 
Her only remaining sister, Catharine, was baptized into 
the fellowship of the Morrisville church, thus making two 
sisters rejoicing with the Church triuniphant, and two 
still struggling in Christian hope with the burden of 
the flesh. 

She now renewed her long-slumbering correspondence 
with her early friend Miss Dawson. Her letters to her 
(afterward Mrs Bates) are marked less by intensity of 
passion, by the surrender of the whole soul to an engross- 
ing attachment, than her earlier ones ; and, on the other 
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band, are tinged with a slightly sentimentalizing ten- 
dency, of which nearly every vestige was swept from her 
later correspondence. She was in a transition period. 
Childhood was passed ; the woman was not yet developed. 
The following, from her reply to Miss Dawson, shows her 
estimate of the discipline she was undergoing, and of the 
sterner elements which had heen wrought into her cha- 
racter. Douhtless her mental analysis partially missed 
its mark. There was more of the " poetry of life" ahout 
her now than formerly, though for the moment latent. 
The exquisite nonsense of the poet, that 

" Heaven lies about us iu our infancy/* 

was no more true of her than of others. A rich, warm, 
golden nature — tender, energetic, passionate, romantic — 
full of the susceptibilities of love and the capacities of 
heroism, was gathering its unconscious elements within 
her. But hers was still the chrysalis state, and the 
winged being of light and beauty had not fully emerged. 
We need, however, make but slight allowance, either in 
her poetry or prose, for that affectation of sorrow, that 
merely sentimentalizing grief, in which youthful poets 
and letter- writers are so liable to indulge. She had little 
occasion to frame visions of imaginary suffering. Life 
had been with her too intensely real — care, often deepen- 
ing into sorrow, too close a companion — to leave much 
leisure or occasion for the luxury of fictitious woe. 

TO MISS M. L. DAWSON. 

MoBBisviLLB, Septem1>er 5, 1889. 
My Deab Maria, — 

I am alone to-day — all, all alone, for the first hour since I re- 
ceived your dear, kind letter ; so I hasten to improve the precious 
moment. I am exceedingly happy just now. Maria has not for- 
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gotten me. We are friends again— old, tried friends; we will 
meet and kiss, and the past, with its years of alienation, shall be 
bnried in oblivion. 

Maria, I will tell yon the truth ; Emily is changed. Yon would 
not recognise, I presume, either her face or her character. But 
her hnrt remains the same. Tears could not change that — save, 
perhaps, to call up some deeper feeling, to unseal some hitherto 
undiscoTered fountain. I have said that I am changed. Ton 
could hardly suppose that years would make no alteration, and I 
think that I should even look for some changes in your own dear 
self. I am not dif&dont and shrinking as I used to be, but per- 
haps approaching too much the other extreme. The world has 
given me some heavy brushes ; disappointment has cast a shadow 
over my path ; expectation has been often marred and hope 
withered ; the trials of life have distilled their bitterness ; care 
spread out its perplexities ; and all this has served to nerve up my 
spirits to greater strength, and add iron to my nature. There is 
but little of the poetry of life about me now ; little of the bright, 
rich colouring of a warm imagination. In short, I am a plain, 
matter-of-fact little body, somewhat stem, and " quite too positive 
for a maiden," as the Quaker said. The neighbourhood calls me 
proud ; my mother, rough ; my sister, coarse ; my brother, old 
maidish ; and my dear good father, rather too decided for a girl, I 
have said this much of myself that you may know what it means, 
and that it is really I that write, should you happen to find some- 
thing in my letters that does not fully coincide with your former 
ideas of Emily. What an egotist I am t But then I have no- 
thing else to talk about ; you, of course, do not care to hear the 
news 

In October declining health compelled her to close lier 
school. In a congratulatory letter to Miss Dawson (Mrs 
'Bates) on her marriage, she writes thus : — 

Although, I believe, somewhat my junior, Maria, yet your heart 
is older, and has learned a lesson in which mine cannot sympa- 
thise ; yet be assured I shall ever be interested in your welfare, 
and shoold the " dark hour " ever come, in Emily you will find a 
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faithful friend, and, Maria, thm she will know how to Bympathiae. 
She is well instructed in the lore "of care and trouble, for the hand 
of the world has touched not lightly. Sometimes in the hour of 
trouble and anxiety, when obliged to wear a smile to cheer my 
mother and sister, I have longed for some loTed bosom on which 
to rest my aching head, and pour out the pent-up anguish of my 
heart .... 

Talking of " rhyme," I will give you a little, if you will excuse 
the " reason :" I profess no proficiency in that : 

TO MABIA, ON HEB ICABBIAGI. 



Tis past, that thoughtlessness of c 
Bright girlhood's gift is thine no more ; 

And though a smile thy lips yet wear, 
It seems not gladsome, as of yore. 

Thou mayst not be a girl again, 

That fascinating, foolish thing ; 
Restless and joyous, light and vain. 

Free as the wild bird on the wing. 

Thine is a new and holy tie. 

Bound with a sacred, solemn trust. 
To liye, and live all lovingly ; 

To die, and mingle dust with dust. 

Yet say not, dearest, we must part ; 

For, while new ties with old ones blend. 
Though other loved ones claim thy heart, 

Thou'lt not forget thine early friend, 

. . . Come and visit me, Maria, come. I have four rose- 
buds, and you must see them ere they blossom ; for they are like 
your own hopes in this wilderness of life, flinging a glad promise 
over the darkness of the coming winter. 

In January, Emily again took charge of a school in 
Prattsville. This seems to have been a place to her of 
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some literary signiGcance. In ite factory '' Grace Lin- 
den" was probably bom; its ecbool-honse, if we may 
jndge from the following fragment of a letter' to Mn 
Bates, gave birth to " Lilias Fane : " — 

The evening I saw you at C eafely landed na at Morria- 

ville, at a not very late honr. The next day I receiyed an inyita- 
tion to take a school in Pratt's Hollow, and accepted it without 
hesitation. Behold me then the Monday morning after, at the 
head of a little regiment of wild cats. Oh, don't mention it, don't. 
I am as sick of my bargain as — (pardon the comparison, but it 
will out)— «ny Benedict in Christendom. I am duly constituted 
sovereign of a company of fifty wild horses, '* which may not be 
tamed." Oh, Maria, Maria, pity me I But the half has not yet 
been told you. Immediately after coming here I caught a severe 
cold, and have ever since been afflicted with something like in- 
flammation in the eyes, so that I have been obliged to keep them 
' bandaged, save in school hours. This evening is the first time 1 
have ventured to take the bandage off, and I may rue it. My 
school is almost ungovernable. They have dismissed their former 
teacher— «n experienced one — a married man, and it seems a 
hopeless task to attempt a reformation among them. I receive 
three dollars per week, and board. 

As might be expected from the above, her winter 
labours proved again too severe for her, and she closed 
her school in March in a miserable state of health, from' 
which she did Qot rally through the summer. In Sep- 
tember, however, she contemplated returning to her 
destiny. Cazenovia, Syracuse, and other places were 
under deliberation ; meanwhile, in a letter to her friend, 
she thus unbosoms herself: — 

this is a sad world, where we must hope and weep, then hope 
again, and find even that in vain. I have spent the day alone, and 
I have almost felt as though I was alone in the world. And now, 
Maria dear, my heart as it is. — ^I lov« my friends, and am grateful 
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to them for regarding me ; but I would have them dUogtAer i 
there is a fearful sense of loneliness comes over me when I think 
that none among my numerous friends love me as I would be 
loved; that I love no one with all the strength and capability 
of my nature I I would lay down my heart at a mortal shrine, 
and be, next to Gk>d, the supreme object of affection. . . . 

Wedneaday^ September 9, P.K. I have been making embroidered 
butterflies and needle-books until I begin to think it small business 
for such a " big girl ;*' so I have taken my pen to tell you how 
much happier I am to-day than I was yesterday — happier, be* 
cause I wiU be. 

Happy, happy I Earth is gay ; 
Life is but a sunny day. 
Lightly, lightly flit along, 
Child of sunshine and of song ; 
Happy, happy, earth is gay. 
Life is but a sunny day I 

If perchance a cloud arise, 
Darkly shadowing o*er thy skies, 
Heed it not, *twill soon depart ; 
Bar all sadness from thy heart. 
Happy, happy, earth is gay, 
Life is but a sunny day ! 

Drink the cup and wear the chain, 
But let them weave their spell in vain ; 
Lightly, lightly, let them press 
On thy heart of happiness. 
Happy, happy, earth is gay, 
Life is but a sunny day I 



CHAPTER V. 

" AUTHOR LAND." 

" Thine every ftoicj seems to borrow 
A sunlight from thy childish years, 
Making a golden cloud of sorrow, 
A hope-lit rainbow out of tears." 

pROTiDBNOE, meaDtime, was ordering an nnlooked for 
and grateful change in Miss Chubbuck's destiny. To- 
ward the close of the summer term of the Utica Female 
Seminary, Miss Allen of Morrisville, one of its best 
pupils, and a warm friend of Emily, laid before the prin- 
cipal, Miss Urania E. Sheldon, the subject of her ad- 
mission to its privileges. The proposition was, that she 
should be allowed to spend two or three years in pur- 
suing higher studies in the school, and subsequently 
make payment when she should become established as 
a teacher. Similar favours had been already extended 
by Miss Sheldon, acting conjointly with her sister, Miss 
Cynthia, to many young ladies, who were now filling im- 
portant posts as teachers in different sections of the 
country. The application was successful. Interested 
in what they were told of Emily's talents and energy, 
they invited her to the seminary, with the assurance 
that, if circumstances favoured, she should complete her 
education there without present charge, and otherwise 
should receive gratuitous instruction for a single term. 



The proposal was gladly accepted, and the next term 
found her an inmate of the institution, pursuing French, 
mathematics, drawing, &c. 

How grateful the change the reader will readily antici- 
pate. Hitherto, as far as domestic ohligations and a 
state of health ever trembling on the verge of illness 
allowed, she had "been struggling to eke out her scanty 
means, and those of the family, by officiating as the mis- 
tress of a country school. Whatever the benefits of this 
employment — and its discipline was, in many respects, 
salutary — yet she had to submit to much that sorely 
tried her sensitive spirit, while the drudgery was often 
wellnigh greater than she could bear. Pegasus in the 
harness of the boor was a fitting symbol of her deli- 
cate, ethereal nature in the rude companionship which 
she often encountered. From all this she was now freed, 
and the change, though it did not exempt her from the 
need of strenuous exertion (for it was not to be strictly a 
lucrative one), brought her into a congenial atmosphere, 
and gave her a permanent place with sympathizing com- 
panions. The seminary, pleasantly situated in the hand- 
some city of Utica, had attained a high reputation under 
the management of the Misses Sheldon — Miss Urania 
being the principal, and Miss Cynthia having charge of 
the executive and financial departments. Their vene- 
rable parents, whom to know was to love and reverence 
as patterns of every natural and Christian virtue, were 
at the head of the household. With them, besides the 
Misses Sheldon, resided an elder, widowed daughter, Mrs 
Anable, with her son Courtland and several daughters. 
One of these, Anna Maria, near Emily's own age, was yet 
to become her bosom companion. They were a family 
of rare excellence, and eminently qualified for the high 
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charge which thej had undertaken — ^well fitted to meet 
the demands of a nature like Emily's ; able to appreciate 
her endowments of mind and character ; to detect the 
rare gem concealed beneath her shrinking exterior ; and, 
though not wealthy, endowed with a large-hearted bene- 
volence which evinced itself in the most affectionate in- 
terest in all her concerns. Counsel, sympathy, encourage- 
ment to the career of letters, for which she soon displayed 
her capacity, were all hers. They took her into their 
inmost circle, and gave a home to her heart as well as to 
her person. To the elder members of the family she 
ever afterward looked up with the grateful reverence of a 
child ; to the younger ones she became as a sister ; and 
the unfaltering affection of all follow^ed her through her 
years of exile and of widowhood, down to the gates of 
the grave. 

The following extract of a letter from Miss Anable to 
Dr R. W. Grriswold gives a glimpse of her appearance at 
this time : — 

" I remember well her first appearance in Utica as a pnpil. 
She was a frail, slender creature, shrinking with nervous timidity 
from observation; yet her quiet demeanour, noiseless step, low 
voice, earnest and observant glance of the eye, awakened at once 
interest and attention. Her mind soon began to exert a quiet but 
powerful influence in the school, as might be seen from the little 
coterie of young admirers and friends who would often assemble 
in her room to discuss the literature of the day, or, full as often, 
the occurrences of passing interest in the institution. Miss Chub- 
buck had a heart full of sympathy, and no grief was too causelesti, 
no source of annoyance too slight, for her not to endeavour to 
remove them. She therefore soon became a favourite with the 
younger, as with the older and more appreciative scholars. Her 
advice was asked, her opinions sought, and her taste consulted. 
Many things illustrative of her influence over the young at this 
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time crowd upon mj memory, but I haye no leisure at preieiit to 
write them more folly. 

Emily thufl fully justified her friend's commendation 
and the anticipations with which she had been admitted 
into the seminary. As a scholar she at once put herself 
into the very first rank, mastering with eai^e the most 
difficult studies. Indeed, her masculine intellect always 
delighted in grappling with abstruse problems. As a 
writer she distinguished herself even more, both by the 
easy elegance of her prose style, and her graceful facility 
in versification. True, the depths of her nature had not 
been yet sufficiently stirred to reach the deeper fountains 
of her poetic power. Larger experiences, richer joys, 
keener sorrows, were to evoke from her spirit its noblest 
harmonies. The following to Mrs Bates gives an inkling 
of her situation : — 

Utica, December 8, 1840i 
My Own Mabia Deab, — 

I wrote you last week, but as the letter remains in hand yet, 
and upon a review I find a very strong tinge of sadness about it, 
I have concluded to write again, lest you should think me irh- 
miserabUf when, on the contrary, I am trh-heureute, Maria, this 
is a happy, happy place,, and Miss Sheldon I love dearly. 

In my other letter, dear Maria, I talked to you a great deal 
about our childhood's days, when you were such a bright, busy 
" humming-bird," and I your shadow ; but as I feel now I cannot 
mourn over them. I have been with Miss Sheldon to-night, and 
she is the dearest comforter in the world, and makes me believe 
that all will be right ^ith me yet. My health is much better than 
it was last summer, and my spirits rise in proportion, except 
when — n*mporte. I shall not talk of that now. But, oh ! when I 
sit down alone, and in my selfishness think there is no woe like 
mine, then Maria, I want you by. 

Maria, I have half a mind to consult you concerning a scheme 
which I broached to Miss Sheldon the other day. I have always 
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shrank from doing anything in a public capacity, and that has 
added a great deal to my school-teaching troubles. But, oh! neces- 
sity I. necessity ! Did you ever think of such a thing as selling 
brains for money? And then, such brains as minel Do you 
think I could prepare for the press a small volume of poems that 
would produce the desired — 'I must speak it — cash ? 

I wish, Maria, you could see Miss Sheldon, you would so love 
her. My love for her, I sometimes think, is almost idolatry. She 
makes every one happy about her, and the school is more like a 
happy family than anything else. Perhaps you already know 
that her father's family are here, and they are all so good and 
kind to us girls that we look upon them as parents and elder 
sisters. I sometimes think of home, and then I want to be with 
my parents and dear Kate ; I sometimes think,^too, of the past^ 
a few past years. Maria, how did I live? 
Yours truly, 

E. E. Chubbuck. 

The term closed in December. The experiment had 
been tried, and of course with the only result possible 
for one of her capacity. She returned in January with 
assurances of support, so far as her board and instruction 
were concerned, and with brightening hopes. At the 
suggestion, or rather urgent advice, of Miss Sheldon, she 
began to employ her intervals from school duties in 
writing for the press, the prospect of publishing a volume 
of poems, hinted at in the preceding letter, being aban- 
doned. Her articles scattered through the newspapers 
had been mostly anonymous, and all without a thought 
of remuneration. She shrunk now from appearing before 
the public ; and the first suggestion of making the Muses 
venal, of transmuting Helicon into Pactolus, struck her 
almost as desecrating the gift of genius, — ^much as the 
contemplation of " Apollo's venal son " horrified the 
youthful enthusiasm of Lord Byron. But Emily, like 
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Byron, got over this virgin weakness, as she ought, find- 
ing that romance and sensibility, though a beautiful 
fringe for life, will not answer for its web. Genius must 
eat as well as dream ; and they who enrich the world with 
their high spiritual creations, must not disdain its vulgar 
material returns. And ordinarily they do not. Experi- 
ence and necessity are stem teachers, and tread ruthlessly 
on sensitive nerves. In their school Emily had learned 
many a bitter lesson. Taking counsel of necessity, and 
of her excellent friends the Misses Sheldon, she com- 
menced writing a small book for children. " Charles 
Linn, or How to Observe the Golden Kule," was begun in 
January and finished in March following. Through the 
kindness of Mr Hawley, member of a bookselling firm in 
Utica, it was accepted and put to press by Messrs Dayton 
and Saxton of New York city. It was issued in July, and 
Emily was bodily — spiritually rather — ^before the public. 

Written as was "Charles Linn" within the space of 
three months, in hours abstracted from heavy school 
dutief, and frequent attacks of illness, it showed no 
slight facility in composition. It has the faults of in- 
experience. The story is not very skilfully planned ; 
characters are transformed with unnatural rapidity ; and 
the language of vulgar life is perhaps used a little too 
freely. But its moral is excellent ; it sparkles with many 
flashes of genius ; it is not for a moment dull ; and it 
displays much of that grace of style, and descriptive and 
dramatic power, which afterward won for her so brilliant 
a reputation. It was favourably and even flatteringly 
received by the circle whom so unpretending a book 
would naturally reach, and authorised sanguine hopes of 
yet higher success. 

In April, Emily was appointed assistant instructor in 
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the department of English composition. For this service 
she was well fitted. The creative and the critical faculty 
differ so widely, that the power to write well does not 
always argue a corresponding capacity to judge the pro- 
ductions of others. Some have much constructive, but 
little analytical talent ; they can put together, but ban- 
not take apart ; can create, but cannot criticise : the 
emotional and imaginative elements predominate over 
the intellectual. This is likely to be eminently true of 
woman, partly from her more sensitive organization, 
partly from the prevailing character of her culture. 
Emily combined with her highly enthusiastic and poetic 
temperament, a clear eye and a keen analytical judg- 
ment. With a woman's quickness and delicacy of feel- 
ing she united a robust and masculine understanding. 
She early learned to study the principles of the effects 
which she produced, and hence the fervour of fancy 
rarely betrayed her beyond the bounds of a regulated 
self-consciousness. Thus she became a good critic of 
the productions of others, and ultimately of her own. 
But her health now became miserable. Study, teaching, 
and authorship combined were too much for her slender 
constitution : her disordered nerves re-enacted the caprices 
of childhood, and forced her to abandon all her severer 
studies. The following letters give glimpses of her 
struggles — physical, mental, and pecuniary. The details 
of the straits to which she was driven, and of the rigor- 
ous economy which she was forced to employ to meet 
her most necessary incidental expenses, if proper to be 
made public, could not but enlist for her the liveliest 
sympathy. But we draw the veil over them, leaving the 
reader to judge from two or three specimens. 
I remark here, that in giving Miss Chubbuck's letters, 
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I do not always indicate unimportant omissions. Beal 
letters must always contain much which should not meet 
the public eye ; and Emily's were real letters, dashed off 
hastily amidst pressing cares and duties. Written also 
after the exhausting lahours of the day, they by no 
means do uniform justice to her epistolary powers. 

TO HER SISTER. 

UnoA, Jane Id, 184L 
Ha Ohbrb Kit, — 

I am not in the best possible humour for letter- writing to-day, 
but knowing that you will be obliged to pay the fee before you 
examine the contents, here is at ye for a scribble. This meaning 
I had a mammoth tooth extracted, and the rest are now dancing 
right merrily in commemoration of the event ; so you must not 
wonder if my ideas dance in unison. Kate, you may be sick for 
aught I know — " dreadful sick ;" but scarce a particle of pity will 
selfishness allow me for you, for know that I too am an invalid. 
I am growing rich " mighty fast," I can assure you ; rich alike in 
purse and brain, by — doing nothing. Do you not envy me ? I 
wrote you that I could pay my way this term, study French, draw, 
and be allowed the use of the oil-paints. Well, first I dropped 
oil-painting ; it was too hard for me. Then I threw aside draw- 
ing to save my nerves, and at last French was found quite too 
much. Afterwards I wrote a little, but have of late been obliged 
to abandon the pen entirely. What is to become of me I do not 
know. Here I am doing enough to pay my board, and attending 
to QfM class, by which I shall earn six dollars ; thus wasting, 
absolutely throwing away my time. Miss Sheldon says, if I never 
pay her she shall not trouble herself ; but she intends, she says, 
to keep me here as composition teacher, which will be as profit- 
able as any other teaching, and for me rather easier. I can at- 
tend to the compositions when I feel like it, and not at particular 
hours. Miss Cynthia has not returned yet, but Miss U. is very 
kind to me ; and although I am merely working for my board, I 
feel it my duty to stay. 
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Now, pray, do not think, by what I haye written, that I am 
really ill. I am only ** fidgety^' — i. 0., nervous — as I used to be in 
the days of babyhood. To be sure, I do not see " kittens" dance ; 
but then sometimes the whole tableful of young ladies seems in 
tumultuous motion. I can walk better than I could last spring ; 
but I cannot endure the least mental excitement, and the slight 
noise that I now make with my pen produces a horrid sensation, 
as if every scratch went deep into my brain. I sometimes almost 
fear that I shall be crazy ; but that is nonsense. 

Why do you not send the money for your dress ? I have not 
had a new waist to my chal6, for I have not a cent of money on 
earth, and Miss C, you know, is gone. I had my brown bonnet 
repaired, and it looks as simple as a cottage girl's ; but 7 have not 
paid for it. My white bonnet I have pulled to pieces and laid by. 
If I had any money to pay for the colouring, I would take it to 
the dyer's, and exchange it with you when I come home. Miss 
S. has given me some slips of geranium, but I am afraid they 
will die, because I cannot get any jars to put them in. If they 
live I will bring them to you. I could get pretty flowerpots 
for eighteenpence a-piece. Oh poverty, how vexatious thou 
art! ... . 

This is a wondrously loving letter, I must say. But never mind ; 
if I do not write the love, I shall have the more for you when I 
get home. Seven weeks 1 Whew! they will go like a whiz! 
I would like to have you bum this, for I have something of an 
idea that it would not look well eaved, 

Eloiss. 

to mbs bates. 

Utiga Fkmalk Skkinabt, June 3S, 1841. 
Veby Deab Mabia, — 

I have to commence in a very letter-like manner — ^viz., by ask- 
ing pardon for delays, at the same time, however, hoping that 
your attention has been so much engrossed by your pleasant cares, 
that my silence has been scarcely noticed. How is the little one, 
and your own dear self, and Mr B. ? I hope the spring brought 
back more colour to his face than it wore when I was with you. 

0, you do not know how much I want to see you ; and, Maria, 
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forgive me, bnt I can but wish that 70U were a school-girl again, 
and here. How can I help thinking of you when I look out on 
the sun-lighted hills and the flowing Mohawk ; on the waving 
shrubbery, and the dark, dense foliage of the distant forests? 
How can I help wishing you were by me, when I visit, with some 
uncaring friend, the thousand and one romantic spots that cluster 
in this delightful valley? You do not know how I like the 
scenery around Utica ! The " slop-bowl of the Union " is likely 
to make itself very attractive to me. I have a most delightful 
view from my window, and often, when my brain has ached with 
exertion, I have sat for hours and watched the waves of light as 
they chased each other over the brow of the far-off hills, or 
sparkled on the waters of the Mohawk. 

Shall I tell you what I am about, dear Maria ? Well, silencing 
all the poetic aspirations I may have ever had, and chaining down 
my thoughts and feelings to — what think you ? — stories for chil- 
dren I You ought to thank me, for who knows but they may be 
the means of making your little Edward Francis (by the way, 1 
do like the name) " moral, good, and wise." Seriously, Maria, I 
am engaged in the very thing that you would least of all expect, 
and for which, if I am any judge of my own talents, I am least 
qualified. I have a little velume now in the press of Dayton and 
Saxton (New York), entitled " Charles Linn, or How to Observe 
the Gk>lden Rule," and am preparing another for the same pub- 
lishers. They settle with me once in six months, allowing me 
ten per cent, on the net price of the books. A number of wise 
heads have together concocted this plan for me, and I think it, on 
the whole, the best that could be devised. Poetry, unless of a 
superior kind, is not saleable, and my present duties forbid my 
attempting anything of a higher order. I do not study this term 
— my health is not good enough ; but I have charge of a com- 
position class consisting of a hundred and twelve young ladies. 
Is not that enough ? 

Now, Marie, I have Vd my way through two whole pages, and I 
suppose you can dispense with any more egotism ; but I shall not 
promise not to talk of / any more. Have you seen the new work 
by "Washington Irving, MemoirB of Margaret Davidson f I have 
just finished reading it, and know not which to admire most — ^the 
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fond mother, the frail but gifted daughter, or the Justly celebrated 
biographer. 

You ask if Miss Sheldon is all that she was. Ay, Biore I She 
is all the world to me now — ^my guide, my director in everything. 
She takes a mother's care of me. If I ever sncceed, I shall owe it 
all to her ; and if I fail, I shall care more on her acconnt than 
that of any being living. Four years ago, the encouragements 
now held out to me, the bright hopes of literary distinction which 
sometimes I almost feel I am entitled to indulge, would have quit» 
bewildered me. But now I have lost my ambition. Were I cer- 
tain of the most unparalleled success, without any other induce- 
ment than fame, I should lay down my pen for ever, oar take it up 
only for my own amusement. Necessity at present urges me to 
this exertion ; and when the necessity is past, then is the work 
past also. 

Excuse this letter, Marie dear, for I am an invalid to-day ; and 
to-morrow, if well enough, I must resume my work of story-telling. 
I am anxious now to complete the volume on which I am engaged 
before the vacation, which will occur in six weeks. 
Yours devotedly, 

EiaLY £. Ckubbuok. 

Write me often ; please do, for I have but few correspondents 
now ; and when I am sad and lonely, a letter is, as the Frenchman 
said, " like to von oasis in the desert," or, with the penny-arliner, 
" balm to the wounded spirit." 



TO HEB SISTER. 

UnoA FnuLB SsmiAmT, Jnlj C, 18*L 
Deab Kit,— 

Not a word do I hear from you, notwithstanding all my trying 
and coaxing, and I suppose you would be much obliged if I would 
follow your example ; but that is out of the question. I will write, 
if it is only to plague you. And why shouldn't I ? If you will 
not tell any news, why, I must make up for the deficiency. Well, 
then, first, the July number of the Ladie$' Bcok has come, but, 
terrible to relate ! my poor " Old Man " has not the expected pUoe 
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in its oolnmns. If I had not the magnanimity of a — a— oh, doar t 
I cannot think of a suitable comparison ; hut I do think there Ib a 
wondrous deal of goodness in me not to sting the nndisoriminat- 
ing editors most scientifically with my powerful pen ! But then I 
lay it to their ignorance ; what a soothing unction I Secondly, the 
July number of the Knickerbocker has brought out with flattering 
haste my ** Where are the Dead?" for it has been in their poe- 
eession not yet a month ; and consider, Kate, the Knieherboeker 
is perhaps the most popular periodical in the United States. 
Thirdly, my " Charles Linn " has come ; a beautiful little volume 
of 112 pages. It will bo worth about five shillings. I have no 
copies now in my possession, but suppose I can get some before 
long ; at least I will try to bring home as many as iwo (you know 
I am obliged to pay as much for them as anybody). I am very 
much encouraged about the sale of the thing. The publishers 
could not send me the proof-sheets, so there are some mistakes in 
the volume. My next book is about half written, but not coped 
at all. I shall not get it done this term, but mean to bring it 
home to finish. There is an article of mine in the Mother* e Journal 
of this month. 

My health is somewhat better than when I last wrote, and I do 
hope that it will continue. Miss C3ruthia, Miss Urania, and ever 
so many other good folks here, are as glad about my success as you 
will be. Oh, I love to write when people are interested for me ; 
it makes the labour ten times lighter ; and I have succeeded be- 
yond what I ever expected, or even hoped. " Yet all this," as 
Haman said, " avails me nothing," so long as I see my empty 
wallet lying useless in my trunk, and my bills accumulating. But 
hope, hope ! The publishers settle with me in six months, and 
next January brings, if not *♦ golden opinions " exactly, silver 
ones 

Do, if you care one cent for me, write immediately ; for I have 

imagined that all sorts of things had happened to you till I became 

half crazy, and have then turned the scale by getting desperately 

angry. Now write, and make up friends speedily, or prepare for 

the everlasting hatred of 

Amy Sckibblbton. 
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In September, Emily was duly installed head of the 
composition department, with a salary of one hundred 
and fifty dollars and her board. The duties were ardu- 
ous, but to her taste ; and the salary, with the proceeds 
of her newly begun authorship, might justify some en- 
largement of her plans. The most urgent pressure of 
self-support taken ofif, she reverted to her cherished plan 
of sharing her privileges with her younger sister. She 
sent for her in October, although compelled by this added 
draft on her purse both to practise herself and enjoin on 
her sister the severest economy, and then, after all, throw 
herself back on the irrepressible trustfulness of youth. 
After mentioning a variety of little necessary things 
which she mvst procure for her sister and herself, she 
felicitates herself that she shall still be in funds by the 
amount of fifty cents. 

In October, she received from her publishers fifty-one 
dollars for the first edition of " Charles Linn," which 
consisted of fifteen hundred copies, and was sold in eleven 
weeks. This was an auspicious opening. She began to 
feel the inspiring conviction that she had a mine of 
wealth within her which might be worl^ed with unlimited 
returns ; that '^ though the body might be dragged about 
with difficulty," she possessed in her intellect " unfailing 
resources." But, alas I that " dragging about " of the 
body was no joke ; and every author knows how close is 
the sympathy between mind and body — how heavily hang 
the fetters of the suffering flesh on the wings of the soar- 
ing spirit. Emily's whole path of authorship was, phy- 
sically considered, an uphill and toilsome one. With 
throbbing head and tingling nerves, and an aching heart, 
she sat down to her papers, and it was only by sending 
her thoughts away to the humble roof which sheltered 
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those who were dearer to her than life, and reflecting on 
the sweetness of ministering to their wants, that she 
could spur her flagging energies to their work. This was 
her fountain of inspiration ; and hence the deepening 
night often witnessed, sometimes those gushes of inspira- 
tion to which its stillness was so congenial, and some- 
times the ineffectual struggles of her spirit with the Weari- 
ness of the flesh. A single incident will stand for man}'. 
As Miss Sheldon was at one time passing near midnight 
through the halls, a light streaming from Emily's apart- 
ment attracted her attention, and, softly opening the 
door, she stole in upon her vigils. Emily sat in her 
night-dress, her papers lying outspread before her, grasp- 
ing with both hands her throbbing temples, and pale as 
a marble statue. Miss Sheldon Went to her, whispered 
words of sympathy, and gently chided her for robbing 
her system of its needed repose. Emily's heart was 
already full, and now the fountain of feeling overflowed 
in uncontrollable weeping. " Oh, Miss Sheldon," she 
exclaimed, '* I must write, I must write ! I must do what 
I can to aid my poor parents I" 

In November, Emily completed " The Great Secret, 
or How to* be Happy." It was published in July fol- 
lowing by Dayton and Newman, successors to Dayton 
and Saxton. She writes thus 

TO UBS BATES. 

UtiCA, January 11, 1849L 

Veby Deab Mabie, — 

When I received your very kind letter dated — tell it not in 
Gath I — October 8d, I did not think two days would pass ere an 
answer would be on the way to you. But oh the vanity of human 
expectations, in more instances than one 1 That very day there 
came a heavy disappointment. Before I left home I had laid a 
£ 
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plan for having Catharine come here if my " Monthly Rose " 
should meet with success, when lo ! a failure. Now you must not 
tell of this ; for we would-be authors are rather sore on such 
points, and care not to have the world witness our mortification. 
Tou will recollect that our hopes of the " Monthly Rose " were 
rather sanguine, and Mr. Hawley wrote from New York that the 
publishers were delighted, and intended bringing it out with some 
eight or ten engravings. Judge, then, of my disappointment 
when I found it returned upon my hands, fit for nothing but 
waste paper. It seems that the publishers employ a manuscript 
reader whose decree upon every work is law, and said critic 
decided that my humble effort should be laid upon the table, oi 
subjected to the dissecting knife of the poor author I Who would 
dissect his own bantling? Not I — not I. My heart has "too 
much of tenderness." Well, after finding fault with the title, the 
plan, the style of the prose, the poetry en masses and, in short, 
everything but three or four stories, which he deigned to compli- 
ment, he sent it back to me for revision. Revision I As well 
pour water into a sieve, and try to save what it left. I stubbornly 
declared against the alteration of a single word — even " Alma 
Mater," which, said critic thought, sounds pedantic — and folded 
up my manuscript to await a more auspicious moment for intro- 
ducing it to the world. I laughed and pretended not to care ; 
but it was a disappointment nevertheless, and a severe one ; for 
what now was to become of Kate ? My spirit rose in proportion 
to the difficulties, and having received fifty-one dollars for the 
first edition of " Charles Linn," I wrote to her to come, and then 
sat down to'scribble another book. In less than a fortnight I had 
written about one hundred and fifty pages, besides attending to 
my duties as composition teacher ; and then all at once I failed, 
and poor Kate, instead of studying, was obliged to take care of 
me. I recovered slowly, but not so as to be able to accomplish 
much, and so did not finish the work I had commenced d la Jehu 
until the close of the term. I spent the vacation at home, but 
was not able to go out while there, and returned to school last 
Saturday, expecting to do just ** nothing at all." Now I have 
given you a history of the past, and I suspect that you will more 
readily pardon me for not writing before than for telling this 
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"long yam" wliich has filled np so much of my letter. But a 
word more of these affairs. My new book is entitled " The Great 
Secret, or How to be Happy," and I am not at all confident that 
it will be successful. Kate is with me and will remain until 
spring. She takes the guitar, flower painting, and drawing. 

Now, how is your health, and how haTo you been since I saw 
you at Morrisville ? Well, and happy ? I doubt it not, for why 
should you not be ? 

The flowers around the ingleside 

May not the proudest be, 
But they the richest fragrance shed ; 

And these unfold for thee. 

Kow do not criticise this doggerel ; I am sure I do not call it 
poetry. 

Marie, I thank you and Mr Bates also for your praise of 
** Charles Linn," and your encouragement. Think how oppor- 
tunely they arrived I — just when my New York critic had ad- 
ministered his bitter dose. It does not speak very highly for my 
ambition — (and, after all, I doubt if I was ever formed for such a 
roughrand-tumble, soap-bubble chase) — ^that I was yery glad that 
the partial friends approved, and that the impartial stranger was 
the critic. I would rather receive the approbation of the few I 
love, than of the whole world and " England into the bargain." 
Tell Mr. Bates I thank him for his piece of a letter, and should 
be glad to see as much in all of yours, and the number of yours 
" multiplied by twelve." 

I remain, dear Marie, yours truly, 

Kmilt £. Chubbuck. 



CHAPTER Vr. 

LIOUTS AND SHADES. 

** Whither U fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it novr, the glory and the dieum ? " 

** In the dim and distant ether 

The first star is shining through ; 
And another, and another, 

Trembles softly in the blue" 

Hayinq rallied from the illness mentioned above, dur- 
ing the winter, while the "Great Secret" was awaiting 
publication, Miss Ghubbuck wrote a long poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, called " Astonroga, or the Maid of the 
Rock/* "Astonroga"* is the Indian name of Little 
Falls, a place on the Mohawk River, about twenty miles 
east of Utica, familiar to the traveller as one whose pic- 
turesque and even savage scenery was worthy to have 
been commemorated by the author of " The Pioneers," 
and " The Last of the Mohicans." In the autumn an 
excursion had been made by the young ladies of the 
seminary to this beautiful and romantic spot. Emily 
was deeply interested. She wandered thoughtful, and 
almost enchanted, amidst those scenes of primeval wild- 
ness and grandeur, where the pent up torrent foums and 
thunders down its precipitous and hardly won channel, 
while around. 

Rocks piled on rocks, confusedly hurled, 

8eem fragments of an earlier world ; 

-— * 

* A note in Emily's MS. explaini It as ** Bock of Thunder.** 
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and fancy bore lier back to the time when only the roar 
of the torrent, the howling of the wolf, and the yell of 
the savage broke the awful solitude. The report of an 
Indian legend connected with a particular locality drew 
her off with a single companion, and, oblivious of time, 
she yielded herself to the wild interest of the scene. The 
time arriving for the return of the party, Emily was 
missing. Echo alone answered to their calls, and she had 
to expiate her enthusiasm by a late and solitary return. 
But if she came back outwardly unattended, the airy 
beings of the imagination flitted around her. The wild 
legend lived in her memory, and at length shaped itself 
into a poem of four cantos, and about one hundred and 
fifty stanzas. It is executed with much ability. The 
story, founded on the contract of a self-outlawed son of 
civilisation with the rude children of the forest, is con- 
ducted with no little interest and skill ; the descriptions 
are vivid and natural ; and the difficult Spenserian stanza 
is managed with an ease and vigour worthy of a practised 
hand — the fruit, in part, of her early familiarity with 
" Childe Harold." A selection from the poem commences 
on page ninety-seven of " The Olio." 

Emily's first use of the poem was, doubtless, to inflict 
the reading of it judicially on the runaway companions 
of her autumnal expedition. Her next, to lock it up 
snugly in her drawer ; for she speaks of it in her letter 
as not designed for publication. But when was an author's 
resolution against printing not matter of legitimate sus- 
picion ? Here, as elsewhere, c\%t le premier pas qui coHUe; 
and abstinence from publication by one who has got a 
taste of printer's ink and snuffed the breeze of popular 
favour, may be counted on just as certainly as the for- 
bearance of the wolf who has whetted his appetite with a 
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single yictim from the fold — and no more. " Astonroga " 
-was sent to the Knickerbocker (to which she had contri- 
buted a few pieces), but that was its present end. It 
slumbered tranquilly on or under the editor's table, until 
the dawn of her ** Fanny Forester" reputation drew it 
forth to grace, under that popular soubriquet, the pages 
of which, while unauthenticated by a name, it had been 
counted unworthy. It is, doubtless, a riglitful preroga- 
tive of acknowledged literary reputation that its produc- 
tions find en instant and unquestioning reception, while 
the unknoAvn candidates for favour must await the slow 
processes of trial. But this may be carried too far, and 
sterling merit forced to too long a waiting. 

In May, " Effie Maurice," a favourite Sunday school 
book, was published by the American Baptist Sunday- 
School Union in Philadelphia. 

TO MBS BATES. 

Utigjl Fkxalk Sbminabt, May 20, 1842 

My Deab Maeie, — 

I ought to commence this letter with an apology ; but if 1 
should apologize to the end of it, I could not convince either you 
or myself that I had not been unpardonably negh'gent in allowing 
your valued letter of — I dare not mention the date — ^to remain so 
long unanswered. The truth is, Marie, writing has become such 
a matter-of-fact, dollar-and-cent business with me, that I have as 
complete a horror of the pen as a sweep of his chimney on a holi- 
day. Oh, there is nothing like coining one's brains into gold — 
no, bread — ^to make the heart grow sick ! But enough of this ; 
ouly I beg of you just to take notice that though writing, from a 
]>lea8ure, has become an intolerable bore, rettdinff has not ; so do 
not, pray, do not withhold your letters. 

Kate went home in March, and I am lonely enough without 
lier; but so is mother, and I must be content. Did you know 
that our people have removed to Hamilton, and Wallace is board- 
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ing with them ? I suppose they are only too happy ; why can- 
not I join them ? This is a delightful place ; both of the Misses 
Sheldon are extremely kind to me, and I love the teachers very 
much ; but mother is not here. 

My affairs in the business line are not very prosperous — ^the 
hard times having put a great check on book publishing. " The 
Great Secret" (Newman and Dayton, publishers) went to press 
some five or six weeks ago, and I am expecting it very soon. 
Appleton offers to take my " Monthly Rose" under the new name 
of " Buds and Blossoms ;" but the price he would allow is too 
small to pay for copying, so I prefer keeping it. I have a manu- 
script of about fifty pages in the hands of a publishing committee 
in Philadelphia ; but its fate I can conjecture only from a con- 
sciousness of its deserts. 

Last term I perpetrated a sort of a poem called " Astonroga, or 
the Maid of the Rock." It consisted of about one hundred and 
fifty Spenserian stanzas, and was divided into four cantos. It 
was not intended for publication. Now, I believn you have a full 
account of my past literary labours ; and as you may wish to know 
what I have done this term (four weeks of it have passed), I will 
tell you. I have written one letter home, covering almost one 
page ; written three lines of a temperance song, which jingle 
most beautifully ; and written thus much of a letter to you — which 
latter effort I am sure you will pronounce eomme il faut. Yet I 
have not been very idle. My composition class (consisting of all 
the young ladies in the school) toe the mark admirably, and, of 
course, I claim the credit. I have read " Tecumseh," a new poem, 
by George Colton. It has many faults, but is, after all, a fine 
thing. '* Cranmer and his Times," by Miss Lee, I have read with 
the greatest pleasure ; also the Life of Aaron Burr, and find it 
Vitstly interesting. I have on the table before me an " American 
Eclectic," with a splendid article /rom the Edinburgh Review, 
written by Macaulay — a sketch of the life of Warren Hastings. 
So, you see, I have " plenty enough *' to keep me busy ; and as the 
hard timet make writing of little or no pecuniary avail, 1 mesn to 
do what I please. ... 

Your affectionate 

£. £. Chubbuok. 
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In July, the " Great Secret *' appeared from tbe preai 
of Dayton and Newman. Both in its plan and execu- 
tion it is superior to " Charles Linn," and shows that 
capability of progress which is one of the surest marks of 
genius. Genius sometimes begins nearly on the level of 
mediocrity; but it does not end there. New vistas of 
thought, new depths of spirit life open before it, and the 
wing which it at first unfolded timidly and feebly, soon 
mounts with conscious strength to a loftier region. An 
hundred young gentlemen of England could have written 
better poems than the " Hours of Idleness," but a few 
years later the author of " Childe Harold " had not his 
poetical peer. In the " Great Secret," the author moves 
with a firmer tread than in the preceding work; her 
sketches are drawn with a freer hand, and the story is 
more artistically developed. The moral tone is pure and 
noble, and shows that, while writing for a livelihood, she 
had at heart the interests of virtue and religion. 

She performed, meantime, with equal zeal and assiduity 
her duties as teacher. She was not only skilful in im- 
parting instruction, but, apart from lessons, had great 
power over her pupils. Though unobtrusive and retiring, 
she was a shrewd and accurate judge of character— quick 
to discern in her pupils the latent germs of promise, and 
assiduous and skilful in their development. Hence 
many were indebted to her for first awaking them to the 
consciousness, and then aiding in the direction, of their 
powers. In judging her pupils, she was at once discri- 
ininatlng and kind ; quick to discern their faults : still 
more prompt to recognise their virtues. Strong as were her 
persona] likes and dislikes — and such belong to a tempera- 
ment like hers — s)ie rarely allowed herself in a prejudice 
which prevented her from doing complete justice to all. 
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It was Miss Sheldon's custom to bold a weekly meet* 
ing of the teachers, for the purpose of receiving reports 
regarding their respective pupils, as the basis of any 
needful action. Emily sat at these meetings a timid but 
deeply interested listener, until her own report was called 
for. She would then characterise all of whom she had 
occasion to speak with such clearness and discrimination 
that her judgment commanded implicit deference, and 
all felt that her powers of imaginative delineation were 
fully equalled by those of the practical observer. The 
Misses Sheldon came to rely on Miss Chubbuck more and 
more, both in the instruction and discipline of the school. 
She could not be anywhere without being a power. A 
character at once positive and gentle, at once spirited 
and amiable, at once poetic ^nd practical, at once ener- 
getic and even tenderly feminine, made a combination, 
not perhaps very unusual, but exhibited in her certainly 
in a very rare degree. 

A change, however, was approaching, of much import- 
ance to the institution, and of deep interest to Emily. 
The happy household of which she was a member was 
about to be invaded by that Foe that is the more for- 
midable as he finds a sure co-operator within the citadel. 
The accomplished head of the institution was to pass 
from the post of the principal of a flourishing female 
school, to that of assistant principal of a more celebrated 
— if not more interesting — institution. Miss Urania ' 
Sheldon was about to become the wife of Rev. Dr Nott, 
the venerable president of Union College. Emily could 
not but anticipate the removal with deep regret. One of 
her most affectionate friends, and judicious and faithful 
counsellors, was about to be withdrawn from her, and she 
half trembled as to what might be the consequences to 
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her own connection with the seminary in the changes 
which would ensue, especially as her " health," she says, 
** is becoming a source of so much trouble that she thinks 
of parting with it entirely." Her fears were groundless. 
Her position was too important for the trustees to wish 
to disturb it; and in Miss Cynthia Sheldon, who remained 
as the manager of the school, she had a friend whose 
sterling worth, whose unwearied and efficient goodness, 
every year of Emily's life only more fully developed. 

In August the contemplated marriage took place, and 
Miss Sheldon took the position which she has since so 
gracefully adorned as the wife of Dr Nott. Miss Chub- 
buck spent the summer vacation with her parents in 
Hamilton, and while there performed an act which showed 
her readiness, in meeting the claims of duty, to go to 
the utmost limit warranted by prudence. She purchased 
for her parents the house and garden occupied by them 
in the village for four hundred dollars, the debt to be 
discharged in four annual payments. It was an humble 
home ; but as the precious fruit of a daughter's love, it 
was to them more than a palace ; and small as seems the 
sum to the eye of wide-grasping wealth, who shall say 
that the favour of Him who blessed the widow's mite did 
not rest upon the offering? She subsequently increased 
her indebtedness by nearly one-half of the original sum, 
^iu repairing and enlarging the premises. Emily felt that 
she was taking a step of some hazard, and calculating 
largely on the "coinable" capacities of her brain; but 
filial love could not take counsel of cold-blooded prudence 
in such a case ; and having indulged in about the only 
kind of luxury in wh'ch she ever allowed herself, and fur- 
nished her aged parents with a home, she went back to 
IJiica with fresh incentives to intellectual toil. 
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Near the close of the previous term, the establishment 
of a lady's monthly magazine, with Miss Chubbuck for 
its editor, had been agitated in the seminary, though 
with a diversity of opinion as to its success. Some be- 
lieved that it might at once stimulate and draw forth the 
talent of the young ladies, and prove a source of pecu- 
niary profit. Miss Sheldon had discouraged it, judging 
correctly of the numerous and inevitable difficulties of 
such an enterprise. Emily, though not sanguine, in- 
clined to the more favourable judgment, and " Young 
America" prevailed. The magazine was now established, 
with Emily duly installed as its editor, and accomplished 
probably all that its judicious friends could anticipate. 
While it drew forth much talent from the school. Miss 
Chubbuck, of course, under every variety of disguise, 
figured largely in its columns. Now a Greek " maiden" 
— Kore — now a Latin "nobody" — Nemo — ^now a reluc- 
tantly accepted country contributor — now in all the dig- 
nity of the editorial " we," she played off both her heavier 
and lighter artiller}' on the public. Essays, stories, 
songs, and sonnets, now grave, now gay, were thrown off 
from her facile and fertile pen. The magazine ran grace- 
fully through its single year of existence, and then 
quietly resigned its breath, having delighted its friends, 
edified, it is to be hoped, the public, contained much 
Bound instruction, sparkled with many bright gems of 
genius, and contributed much to the reputation, and not 
a cent probably to the purse of the editor. But the 
dramatic genius of Fanny Forester flashes through its 
vivacious sketches. 

In November, " Allen Lucas, or the Self-made Man," 
was published by Messrs Bennet, Backus, and Hawley, 
of Utica. This, like the preceding, a story for children, 
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is somewhat more elaborate in plan and execution than 
either of them. The descriptive power is greater; it has 
more depth of colouring, more power in delineating cha- 
racter. It shows her advancing with rapid though un- 
conscious step toward the point where she was to dazzle 
and delight the public with those sketches which, with 
their feminine grace and depth of sentiment, should at 
once satisfy the mind and captivate the fancy. Like the 
others, also, "Allen Lucas," though not formally religious, 
was pervaded by the pure morality of the Gospel. In 
February following, "John Frink*' was published by the 
American Baptist Sunday School Union. 

Regarded simply as literary efforts, the success of 
Emily's small and unpretending books had greatly sur- 
passed her humble expectations. Though scarcely of a 
character to attract the notice of the public, yet, within 
the limited circle which they would naturally reach, they 
were warmly and most flatteringly appreciated. The 
gifted young lady of Miss Sheldon's school was becoming 
known to many as a writer of rare and versatile capacity, 
who might yet contribute a star to the galaxy of female 
authorship. But though ample in their harvest of praise, 
her books brought but slight returns of that commodity 
which had given the chief impulse to her pen : she was 
getting not rich with great rapidity. Their first flatter- 
ing reception and rapid sale hsid induced a reasonable 
hope of handsome pecuniary returns. She had struck a 
vein which it required no dazzled and credulous vision 
to behold yielding a more than sufficient income for her 
more pressing wants. Prompted by this hope, she had 
sent for her sister to the seminary, and subsequently 
made the large purchase of a dwelling for her parents. 
From a variety of causes, her expectations were not real- 
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ised. Partly from general convulsions in the business 
of the country, partly from the remissness of her pub- 
lishers, her books yielded but a meagre profit, and some 
of them were for a considerable time entirely out of 
print. We need not enter minutely into these perplex- 
ing matters. The following letters to Mrs Nott and to 
her sister will show the nature of the difficulties with 
which she struggled, and shed other side-lights on this 
stage of her history : — 

TO MBS KOTT. 

Utuu, Oetober 10, 1842. 
Deab Miss TJbania, — 

I have just received your kind note by Dr James, and 
although I wrote you last evening, find there are a few questions 
which I neglected to answer. 

Mr Hawley seemed to hesitate about the propriety of trying to 
get the copyright out of D. & N.*s hands, and I shall not have 
an opportunity to see him again before Mr S. goes. I heartily 
wish somebody else had it, but do not know who. It would make 
a great deal of trouble, and involve some risk, for me to hold 
the copyright ; and I should think it would be difficult, now that 
the chance of the first edition is lost, to dispose of it to any 
bookseller. 

Dayton & Newman took the MSS., secured a copyright, and 
agreed to pay me ten per cent, on all that were sold« The per- 
centage is not increased for a new edition, and they are under no 
obligation to get out a new one at all unless they choose. The 
first edition of ** Charles Linn" was only 1500 copies, and my 
receipts 061. I do not know how large an edition of " Life as It 
Is"* they have issued, but the volume being larger than the 
other, if the edition is equally large, I shall receive about 010, 
Mr H. says these sell well, but he does not know how many are 
sold, and, of course, he does not know how many remain on hand : 

* The Mune a& tlio " Great ScouU'* 
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the first is out of print. The reason of their acting so strangely 
about the business ever since last fall I cannot guess. I wish I 
had time to write something purposely for the district-schvX)! 
library ; but I am afraid I shall not. 

Many thanks to you and your kind friends for the interest you 
take in the affairs of a simple girl, without money, without influ- 
ence, and almost without friends. 

I rejoice to find that you do not dislike the Miscellany. It is 
just the kind of labour that suits me, and gains a great many 
compliments ; yet I am by no means sanguine concerning its 
success. The number of subscribers is constantly increasing ; yet 
they come one by one, and it seems to me rather slow work. Only 
think of this child's being compared with Miss Sedgwick and 
Miss Mitford I Dewdrops are diamonds, and pinchbeck may 
well be taken for gold. I wish — ^but no, I will take what I can 
get thankfully, though the best compliment I ever received was 
my father's sitting up till midnight to finish " Life as It Is." I 
have a magazine containing a notice of this last, which I will 
send you. 

I am very much ashamed of this careless note, but I have 
written to-day till my shoulder aches and my hand cramps. As 
for good pens, you know Lydia* has gone. Please write after Dr 
Potter has seen the books, and advise me what to do about them ; 

for I do not think is altogether disinterested (I may be 

wrong tliere), and you well know how little I am qualified to 
judge. Yours truly, Emily. 

TO MES NOTT. 

Utica Female SEMnrART, October 1843. 

My Dear M 

Inhere it is again ! I cannot write to " Miss Sheldon,*' and 
I am sure such a bashful body as I could not be expected to 
address so dignified a personage as Mrs Kott. So what shall I 
do ? I am very lonely just now, and feel inclined to bo somewhat 



* Miss LUlybridi^ then a papil In the seminary, and subsequently one of the 
companions of her voyage to India. 
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sentimental ; for I have been up the hall, and found a certain 
comer room, looking — not desolate — no, it is wondrons cozy and 
comfortable — ^but as though it ought to be desolate. Yet I ^ iU 
spare you all the things I could say, and turn to some other sub- 
ject. F and I are exceedingly quiet £^nd happy together, and 

as for the rest of the house, things seem to go about right ; at least 
when I put my head out into the hall I see nothing to the con- 
trary. One new boarder has come to-day, and I hope the numb< r 
will increase. I find tlie much- dreaded task of giving out com- 
position subjects not so bad after all, though I should not like a 
spectator any better than formerly. 

I am very grateful for the interest you took in my affairs when 
in New York, and should of course be but too ready to avail 
myself of anything that Dr Potter was willing to do in my behalf. 
I think D. & N. act very strangely ; for Mr H. says they told 
bim that the second edition of " Charles Linn'* was in press 
several weeks ago. It has been out of print for a long time, and 
Mr H^says he has had a great many calls for it. I was obliged 
to take the copy belonging to the library to send to you, for I 
could get no other. It can be replaced if the second edition ever 
appears. I have marred both books by corrections ; but that is 
the fault of the most careless of all proof-readers. The publishers 
own the copyright ; and if it could be obtained, I do not think 
it would pay for the trouble. Placing the books in the district- 
school library might, by creating a demand for them, induce the 
publishers to bring out a new edition ; but I suspect that they 
have about had their day, and am content to let them pass. 
There is but one thing that would induce me ever to see another 
line of mine in print — and that is, the necessity which is the 
mother not only of invention, but of many follies. If I were in 
other circumstances I should undoubtedly be a scribbler, but not 
a professed one. 

I have not told you what (perhaps unwise) thing I did during 
vacation. My poor old father and mother have had no home for 
about five years, and they have felt their lack of one severely. I 
hesitated, measured my own resources — ^that is, my head and 
hands — and made a very humble purchase, for which I am allowed 
four years to pay, I am sure you would not think the act unwar- 
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ranted, if you could see bow happy it made them ; and if I fail 
to pay, it is but to fail. Eate is at home quite well and happy. 

I have not heard from Philadelphia since I wrote that I could 
not prepare that short Sunday-school series. I suspect that they 
cannot publish for lack of funds. As soon as I get time I mean 
to commence a new book ; but I hardly know whether to write 
one of the same character as the others, or something different ; 
for I do not know how it could be published. However, I shall 
not waste much time in deciding. 

I know this is a very tiresome sheet, and brimful of selfish- 
ness ; but you will know how to pass that over, for you have 
looked away into the writer's heart, and will expect the fruit to 
resemble the tree. 

F. sits studying close by ; somebody is thumping Miss F.*8 
piano over our head tremendously ; and M. B. is passing the door — 
there ! the bell rings — study-hour is over ; there is a general in- 
crease of sound in the house, and I know by the voices in the hall 
that many a door has been flung open within the last half minute. 
How I wish — ^but no, there is no use in wishing I I will go to 
bed and dream (I have few day-dreams now) of pleasant things, 
and wake in the morning and see everything pleasant ; for this i$ 
a happy world in spite of its perplexities. Fine dreams to you 
too, both waking and sleeping ; yet now and then intermingling 
may there come a little (though it were the least in the world) 
thought of 

Your truly affectionate Emily. 



TO M£S NOTT. 

Utioa, November 1841 
My Deab Mrs Nott, — 

It is a splendid morning, and if I had not my bed to make and 
my floor to sweep, and all this sea of papers which escaped from 
my portfolio last night when I was so sleepy, to pick up, I should 
undoubtedly write some poetry about the golden clouds hovering 
above the Deerfleld hills, and the broad sheets of silver — (i.e., 
thinly scattered snow just a little bit tipped with sunlight) — now 
and then peering out through the openings. But beds and floors 
uro very arbitrary things, and uevur would think of stopping 
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getting tumbled or dirty, though the poetical world should saffer 
ever so much thereby. 

I should have written yon before about Mr Hawley's negotia- 
tions in New York, but I have been expecting every day that Miss 
Cynthia would write and tell you all about it. Dayton and Kewmaa 
will let me have the copyright of the two books for a hundred 
dollars, fifty dollars apiece. Now as I could have had it for a 
mere trifle a year ago when the manuscript was in my own hands, 
and as they have had the advantage of a whole edition, of course 
making the right less valuable, I do not feel inclined to accept 
the offer. Besides, it would not be a very pleasant thing, even if 
I were sure of making money by it, to hold the copyright myself, 
and have the books printed ; and disposing of it otherwise is in 
the present case out of the question. They say that they can sell 
it for more than fifty dollars to publishers in New York. So, as- 
suming that I could dispose of it for ten or twenty dollars more, it 
would be of little use, as I should cut myself off from the percent- 
age which I am now to receive. They promise to republish 
" Charles Linn '* before January ; but I shall not depend much 
upon any profit from either of the books. 

According to your suggestions I have commenced a new book 
designed exclusively for district schools, but I have written as yet 
only about a dozen pages. My time seems completely occupied, 
and though I have prepared and laid aside copy enough for two 
numbers of the Miscellany, yet there are little hindrances con- 
stantly arising to prevent me from accom plishing anything. How- 
ever, I shall do what I can, and hope to finish something by the 
middle of next term. 

The very flattering compliments which I received from 
Schenectady a few days ago encouraged me not a little. You can- 
not imagine how they lightened my heavy foot, and straightened 
my bent shoulders. I need not say, my dear Mrs Nott, how 
grateful I feel for all the interest you take in my little affairs, for 
you must know it all, must know that I could not feel otherwise. 
And now — and now for a little more motherly counsel — ^but I have 
no room, and " there is time enough yet." 
Yours truly, 

Emily. 

F 



